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“FE PUR SI MUOVE.” 


HOSE who are interested in the subject of the education of 

women, not as the contention of a question in which they are 
partisans, but from a sense of justice, and a desire for the welfare 
and advancement of the whole race, men as well as women, have 
great reason for satisfaction upon looking over the present situa- 
tion of affairs. Only a half-century ago a little music, a little 
French, a little drawing, and a very little of the three R’s consti- 
tuted an exhaustive education for girls. If to this were added 
painting on velvet by ‘‘ theorems”—bits of card-board stencil laid 
on the velvet, and their interstices filled up with the prescribed 
coirs, fruits and 
roses resulting—then 
the last degree of ac- 
complishment had 
been attained. To 
know more than this 
would have exposed 
the young woman to 
ridicule, and she 
would have died soon- 
er than have been 
calleda blue-stocking. 
Yet she was usually 
no better cook nor 
otherwise more skill- 
ed in the household 
arts than is her more 
learned of to- 
day; her needle-work 
was much more limit- 
ed than is the scope 
of modern needle- 
work, and her accom- 
plishments were ab- 
surdities beside those 
of the modern era, 
which no woman now 
thinks about other 
than as a matter of 
course, as the alpha- 
bet and the multipli- 
cation table are. Al- 
though there have al- 
ways been a few in- 
stances of profound 
learning among wo- 
men in every epoch, 
they have been what 
medical men would 
call sporadic; and it 
is but a little more 
than a generation ago 
that the first female 
high- schools were 
opened as public in- 
stitutions where any- 
thing was furnished 
at all like the facilities 
for the education that 
has so long been the 
prerogative of the 
other sex. Even these 
only allowed girls to 
prepare themselves 
for a liberal educa- 
tion; if they wished 
to go further and con- 
tinue their classical 
studies, they might 
possibly, and at the 
risk of being thought 
affected, pretentious, 
and conceited, find 
some clergyman or 
school-master to give 
them private lessons, 
but in mathematics 
and the general sci- 
ences there was abso- 
lutely no opportunity 
for them to perfect 
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themselves. A school 
opened under the pat- 
ronage of the late 
Professor Agassiz, 


some twenty or twen- 
ty-five vears ago, was 
the first well-recog- 
nized opportunity of- 
fered for young wo- 
men to pursue the 
higher branches of 
learning on a broad 
and large scale; and 
it is only within, as we may say, the last dozen years that the 
world is beginning to understand that learning has no sex, and 
that there is really nothing shocking, nothing unfitting her for 
duty, nothing leading to evil, in a woman’s knowing how to form- 
ulate an equation or calculate an eclipse. It was seen that the 
earth was really not turned upside down by Mary Somerville’s 
knowledge concerning its microscopic molecules, that nothing hap- 
pened to the stars through the assistance rendered her brother by 
Caroline Herschel, that the elements and equivalents of chemistry 
lost none of their forces by reason of Eliza Youman’s learning 
more in the laboratory than was known of old time by Roger Bacon 
and Raymond Lully put together, and that the race has experi- 
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enced perhaps less of extinction than otherwise might have been 
the case through the achievements of those women who have be- 
come physicians within the last quarter of a century. 

In fact, the world has taken very kindly to the advanced educa- 
tion of women, once it being understood that the decree had gone 
forth, as we see by the establishment, use, and success of the Som- 
erville and Lady Margaret halls at Oxford, and of Girton and Newn- 
ham colleges at Cambridge, over the sea, not to speak of the London, 
the Royal Irish, the Victoria, and other universities which admit 
women to all the degrees granted men; and as we see in this 
country by the flourishing existence of the Annex at Harvard, by 
the enrolment of women as regular students in other colleges, 
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AFTERNOON TOILETTES. 


studying, although at home, yet under the supervision of profess- 
ors, taking part in the examinations, and accepted as candidates 
for honors and degrees, and lastly by the recent appearance in the 
list of graduates at the last Commencement of Columbia of a wo- 
man’s name quite as if it were a thing of custom. Perhaps the 
most positive acceptance by those in authority of the fact that it 
is well for women to learn the alphabet is the very recent bestowal 
of the degree of Doctor of Letters by Columbia, at its centennial, 
upon President Alice Freeman, of Wellesley College, and upon an 
English lady, Amelia B. Edwards, the archeologist, and of that 
of Doctor of Laws upon Maria Mitchell, of Vassar. 

All these facts are very refreshing to those who feel the value 
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and importance of the work of developing the feminine brain to 
the point of its capacity. It is good, as far as it goes, that a com- 
mon education, sufficient for the common purposes of life, can be 
had at the graded schools, where girls rank with boys; and it is 
good to see the standard so high, so far above amateurish play 
or ineffectual sciolism, at Vassar, Wellesley, Wells, the Harvard 
Annex, and other of the cloistered shades in the exclusive pos- 
session of women, and to see young women graduating with all 
the honors given to young men, as they do at the University of 
Wisconsin, in Madison. A still more essential gratification has 
been lately experienced by the adherents to the cause of the 
higher education of women, in the report of the triumph coming 
from abroad of Miss 
Ramsay, of Girton 
College,a young wo- 
man of twenty, who 
had studied Greek but 
four years,and of Miss 
Hervey, of Newn- 
ham, a college whose 
principal is Miss Hel- 
en Gladstone, and in 
this triumph Miss 
Ramsay attained an 
honor never attained 
yet by any male stu- 








dent at Cambridge, 
having not only 
reached the proud 


eminence of Senior 
Classic, but being the 
only aspirant found 
worthy of the honor, 
the next on the list 
being a whole divis- 
ion below her, and 
none of the male con- 
testants even reach- 
ing the first division, 
although they were 
the leading scholars 
of the leading schools 
of England Miss 
Ramsay, in fact, grad- 
uated so far first that 
there was not even 
a second, achieving 
what no Senior Classic 
has ever done before 
her, while a precisely 
similar position was 
taken by Miss Hervey 
in the examination 
for the medieval and 
modern languages. 
Still more satisfaction 
is found in the fortu- 
nate fact that, al- 
though Miss Ramsay 
did in four years the 
work for which the 
youth of the opposite 
sex have required a 
dozen years or more, 
she did it with unim- 


paired health and 
vigor, Miss Hervey 
coming off equally 


strong and well. It 
was contended at first 
by those of the fire- 
side argument that 
women were actually 
unable to take those 
honors. They took 
them. And now the 
statement is that it is 
only to their physical 
injury. This state- 
ment the case of the 
young women just 
cited goes far to dis- 
prove. Nor does it 
answer at this late 
day to assert con- 
temptuously that, af- 
ter all, it shows no 
equality of brain pow- 
er to take honors in 
the classics; for Ox- 
ford has for centuries 
thought so highly of 
proficiency in the 
classics that she has 
given proudest 
honors to those show- 
ing fine scholarship in the classics when, it has been said, they 
really could not spell their own language correctly. 

The maintenance of their health by the great majority of our 
girls pursuing advanced studies is, after all, the first and chief sat- 
isfaction which their champions enjoy. When we look at the 
summing up of various statistics gathered by Dr. Jarvis some time 
since upon this subject, and remember that, of marriages contract- 
ed, where from twenty to thirty per cent. of the women were illiter- 
ate, something less than fifteen per cent. of the children died in 
their first year, and where from sixty to seventy per cent. of the 
women were illiterate in the same number of marriages, something 
less than twenty-five per cent. of the children died at the same age, 
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then we shall see that, for the mere sake of the 
continued existence of children, the education of 
their mothers is a vital consideration; and that 
so far from the effort to obtain learning through 
severe study being injurious to health, it merely 
brings the whole system into the condition of 
' Therefore, in spite of 
those who still hold opinions adverse to advanced 
education for women, with all these facts before 
us, we may confidently repeat the famous words 
of Galileo of old, “ E pur si muove !” 


harmonious development. 











IN AUGUST. 
By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD 
OW proudly, burnished by the sun, 
I With blade and banner, stood the corn, 
liow red the poppy glowed, how blue 
The sky that drank the stars, this morn! 


Llow white the lilies crowd to-night— 

This August night—while large and low 
The moon hangs far in purple depths, 

And fragrance wafts, and south-winds blow! 


What warmth! what wealth! and vet to-day, 
Weird as some trumpet of the dead, 

I heard the locust wind his horn, 
And knew the royal summer fled. 


The sumptuous summer! All her spell 
Still lingering round the happy coast ; 

But fallen, and sealed in frosts of death, 
Ss This is her splendid ghost. 


ie lies. 


So some fair woman shall you meet 
Past her meridian, waning slow ; 
The world believes her here; but she 
Knows that she died a year ago! 


CAUTION. 


In view of information which has 
reached us that certain parties have 
been soliciting orders in the West for 
HaRPER’s Bazar at a dollar a year, 
we beg leave to say that such parties 
have no connection whatever with us, 
and that we are not in any way respon- 
sible for them. The price of HARPER'S 
Bazar is four dollars a year ; and per- 
sons wishing to subscribe should do so 
through their postmaster, bookseller, 
or newsdealer, or remit directly to the 
publishers. HARPER & BROTHERS. 


“Harper's Youne Prore is brimfol of exhilaration 
and amusement.”—The Churchman, 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 
An Ivivstrratep Weexvy. 

“ Derrick Sterling,” the serial story by Kirk 
Munroe (the fourth instalment of which appears 
in the issue of August 9), is rapidly increasing in 
The illustrations by W. A. Rogers add 
greatly to the graphic narrative. 

In this number W. J. Henperson gives his second 
article on Base-Ball, and Mr. Grorce Makepeace 
Tow Le contributes another article on “ Herves and 
Martyrs of Tivention.” 


THE CRICKETS SONG, 
Worvs sy GEORGE COOPER—Mctsw by 
J. F. HATTON, 


interest, 


is a charming original composition. 

“ The Little Surgeon of Plum Island” w the 
title of a story by Karn Upson Crank. “ About 
Snakes, and a Bout with One,” is a humorous as 
well as inslructive article by CHaRLes Henry Wess, 
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COSMETICS. 

TEVER was there such a climate as ours 
N To-day a polar wind rushes shivering 
from the frozen north over leagues of snow 
to shrivel Aramiuta’s delicate skin and force 
the blood to the chilled surface, till its fine 
red and white are flaring purple; to-mor- 
row the ardent sun burns the end of her 
tip-tilted nose; next day a vicious zephyr 
sweeps up the gritty dust of the pavement 
in great swirls and eddies, rubbing it into 
her face like some malicious imp of the air; 
then follows an unexpected flood, giving 
her wet clothes, a cold, an indigestion, and 
resultant pimples. And these vagaries pre- 
cede months of dry, parching heat, that 
leaves a legacy of tan, sunburn, and freckles. 

As if the odds against beauty were not 
heavy enough, these foes withont are re- 
enforced by foes within. Furnace heat and 
flaring gas, bad ventilation, late hours, and 
late suppers, all injure the delicacy of the 
skin. An American woman past thirty who 
has kept the bloom and brilliancy of her 
girlhood is almost as rare as the dodo. 

ln this extremity it is not strange that 
women look to cosmetics to repair the rav- 


HARPER 


ages of climate and custom, aud that the 
use of these hazardous allies is rapidly in- 
creasing. Gorgeous “parlors” abound in 
our large cities whereto proprietary spiders 
allure the silly flies of fashion that buzz 
and shine only to be seen, In these retreats 
a whole new outfit of beauty may be pur- 
chased cheap for cash. A new bust, newly 
tapered fingers with (practically) new nails, 
new hair, new eyebrows, new feet, and a 
brand-new complexion, are a few of the 
tempting wares offered. The fountain of 
youth is now bottled, labelled, and sold 
at retail in small quantities. Newspapers 
spread a knowledge of this industry to the 
farthest hamlet, and Alaska and Arizona 


| send orders for Beanty’s Benefaction and 
Cleopatra’s Complexion Cream. 


If it were only a question of money 
wasted and folly enlightened it would not 
be worth while to preach upon this text, 
perhaps. But probably nine out of every 
ten of the cosmetics in market are positive- 
ly harmful. White-lead, bismuth, arsenic, 
and other powerful poisons are the usual 
base. They impart for a time an artificial 


coarsening of the grain of the skin. 


and not seldom in paralysis. 


The E 
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and unguents and medicated baths. But it 


of an irritated surface or the whitening of 
the hands. It is certain that the efficacy 


thoroughness. 








came forth with skins of velvet, because 


their sins against the stomach. 


Their climate is kinc 
Its perpetual moisture seems t¢ 


finest complexions. 
to them. 


their wonderful roses. 
climate, their customs favor them. Eng 
lish girls are kept in the nursery or the 
school-room, free from the excitement of 
late hours, rich food, adult society, fashion- 
able dress or habits, till their constitutions 
are established and their physique devel- 
oped. The simple food, daily bath, hours 
spent out-of-doors, on foot or on horseback, 
and uneventful life, give them sound stom- 
achs, hearty livers, and tranquil nerves, 
aud the beautiful coloring is a matter of 
course, 

It cannot be said too strongly that health 
is the only safe renovator of the complex- 
ion. 
metic. And if the women of this genera- 
tion have lost their freshness throngh care- 
lessness or ignorance, or spite of climate, 
they can, at least, rear their daughters to 
preserve that inheritance of beauty to 
which most Americans are born. 








Cleanliness is the one universal cos- 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
A TYPICAL AMERICAN WOMAN. 


s ggarvy is now a whole generation of children 
who have received their first vivid impression 
of the brotherhood of all mankind and the unity 
of the human race from the little book bv Jane 
Andrews, called The Seven Little Sisters who live 
on the Round Ball that floats in the Air. Many 
of these must have lately seen with keen regret 
the news of the death of their benefactress ; and 
her career was one so single-minded and noble, 
and withal so typical of some of the very best 
qualities in American life, that it ought not to 
pass away unrecorded. 

Jane Andrews came of what Dr. Holmes has 
| called the Brahmin blood of New England, by 
which he meant to describe no aristocracy of 
wealth, or power, or display, but simply those 
families in which the love of intellectual pur- 
suits had prevailed for suecessive generations, 
so that it became the hereditary tradition that 
the sons should go to college, at whatever sac- 
rifice, and often—though this was not so sure 
| —that the daughters should have all opportu- 
| nities that were yet opened to women. Jane 
| Andrews was the granddaughter of Rev. Dr. 
Andrews, for many years pastor of the oldest 
chureh in the old town of Newburyport, Massa- 
chusetts ; 





her mother and her three maiden aunts 
were the Ladies Bountiful of the town, and lead- 
ers of all works of charity; her father was cashier 
of a bank, the most methodical and accurate of 
men, and withal having a taste for poetry, and 
much lore in old Scotch ballads. Her tastes and 


| qualities were thus in part hereditary, but enter- 


bloom, always followed by a darkening and 
The 
habitual use of arsenic in pills, wafers, or 
solution results in a disturbance of the cir- 
culation, a weakened action of the beart, 


yptian and Roman ladies, who 
were so famous for their beauty of com- 
plexion, are said, indeed, to have used pastes 


is probable that their cosmetics were of 
the simplest, the equivalent of our harmless 
rose-water and glycerine for the soothing 


of the baths lay in their frequency and 
To an Egyptian princess or 
Roman noble’s wife we moderns, with our 
morning’s hasty dip into a tub of tepid 
water, would rank with the great unwash- 
ed. From the sealding and rinsing and 
scraping and rubbing and kneading and 
oiling that their bathing involved they 


every atom of waste was removed and every 
organ in the body was maintained at its 
| fulleliminative power. They changed their 
body-linen every day as well, and by this 
scrupulous cleanliness offset in some degree 


Among moderns, English women, as a 


| rule, possess in youth and keep till age the 


keep them in perpetual bloom, as it does 
But besides their 
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ed into a new and more complete combination in 
her. As a girl of fourteen, leading a class of 
older pupils in the high-school, she was essen- 
tially the same as in later life: alert, clear-head- 
ed, resolute, unselfish, knowing perfectly what 
she wished to do, and going on to do it; yet with 
reserves of imagination and sentiment, and even 
of reverie, beneath this aspect of prompt and com- 
plete capacity. It was a distinctly defined Amer- 
ican, and even New England, type; one finds it 
represented in every high-school, but it occurred 
with unusual completeness in her, 

The public schools of Newburyport had just 
then been brought to a high point, and had been 
re-enforced by the “ Putnam Free School,” a sort 
of academy, under the charge of a remarkable 
teacher, William H. Wells. The result was the 
development of an uncommonly fine set of girls, 
of whom the most eminent, besides Jane Andrews 
and her sisters, are Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford 
aud Mrs. Louisa P. Hopkins, the latter well known 
in education, and now one of the Supervisors of 
Schools in Boston. Mrs. Hopkins was the chosen 
friend of Jane Andrews; they went together to 
the State Normal School at West Newton, taught 
by another gifted teacher, Eben 8. Stearns, who 
lately died the President of Nashville University, 
in Tennessee. I remember having described their 
graduation day in one of this series of papers; 
one of the two was class poet, the other (Jane 
Andrews) was class orator; and she outlined in 
her address precisely the same simple and graph- 
ic mode of teaching history and geography which 
afterward found expression in her books. Then 
she went to Antioch College, in Ohio, almost the 
first of the co-educational colleges, where she 
came under the influence of Horace Mann. She 
was there both as student and teacher, and hav- 
ing overworked herself, for a time came home. 

Her father was in comfortable circumstances, 
and had shared the feeling which prevailed, es- 
pecially, for some reason, in New England sea- 
port towns, against women’s working for their 
own support. I remember perfectly that Jane 
Andrews used frankly to express the wish that 
her father would lose his property, in order that 
she might teach school. The wish seemed pro- 
phetic: he experienced severe losses through the 
fault or mistake of another, and this left her free. 
From that time until her last illness she was, ex- 
cept during intervals of infirm health, a teacher; 
and this usually in the most laborious of all ways, 
by having a school in her own house, and having 
always two or three young girls as boarding pu- 
pils. This was her life; even her occasional books 
grew out of this; and she would have laughed 
with her mellowest laugh at any one who had ex- 
pressed a doubt as to its being the very happiest 
life that any single woman, at least, could lead. 

Yet this remark is too hasty. I suspect that 
her ideal life would have lain in the creation of 
some larger household—she would never have 
called it an “institution’—in the worst part of 

1 | Some large city, where she could bring together 
the very moss hopeless and troublesome outcasts 
—especially boys, for whom she had a peculiar 
aptitude. She liked the intellectual part of teach- 
ing, but what she most revelled in was the deal- 
~ | ing with character; to have some one with whom 
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be withheld from the early marriage so common 
| at the West, and when at last they were married, 





others had utterly failed; to bring, not righteous, 
but sinners, to repentance. She was like Holmes’s 
Avis, the fair young girl who accepted with rev- 
erent gratitude the diseased and outeast child, 
from whom all others shrank, and for whom 
death seemed the only refuge. 
* Take her, dread angel! Break in love 
This bruiséd reed, and make it thine. 
—No voice descended from above, 
But Avis avswered, ‘She is mine!’” 


If the sunny nature of Jane Andrews ever re- 
pined at anything, it was that, owing to some deli- 
cacy of health, she was unable thus to dwell among 
outcasts ; she chafed a little because her pupils 
came frum too good families,and had formed 
habits too good; and she rose refreshed when- 
ever, a8 sometimes happened, a child of hither- 
to insuperable naughtiness drifted into her 
hands. 

In one of the pleasantest of those large, airy, 
old-fashioned houses which line the beautiful 
“ High Street” of Newburyport she and her only 
unmarried sister—an artist of rare gifts—led their 
quiet and busy lives. There they had been born, 
and there were still the same great trees before 
the door and the same glimpses of ocean from 
the upper windows; at night they could hear the 
roll of the waves on Plum Island Beach, and 
smell the sweet salt breeze through the windows. 
By day, in the school-room, labor seemed like 
play, so great was the delight and eagerness of 
learning. The children were never“ they” to their 
teacher, but always “ we”; all studied together ; 
she was always learning something new every 
day, and they with her. In the discipline of the 
school there was no formality, not even that of 
enforced silence; it was like a large family of 
happy boys and girls round a fireside, preparing 
their Christmas presents. She seemed simply the 
oldest of the pupils; you would say that she hap- 
pened to be just one word in advance of the rest. 
With the older girls who spent the winters there 
it was the same thing. She was as near to them 
as to the little ones; gentle in voice, cheery in 
manner, insuperable in will, and inexhaustible in 
resources. There was no study in which she was 
not an eager companion, no poetry that did not 
touch her, no object in nature that was not full 
of delight. She prepared them for life; in some 
cases young girls were sent to her expressly to 


it was from her house; and it was stipulated by 
one youthful bride that Miss Andrews should 
go also on the wedding journey. Up to her last 
prolonged and painful illness her life was one 
for which unselfishness affords no adequate 
name; her own enjoyment was simply so identi- 
fied with that of those in her charge that she 


HOUSE-KEEPING MADE EASY. 
By CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 
XIL-—SATURDAY. 


ATURDAY is essentially a day for left-overs. 
All the bits of work that have been suffered 
to drag along unfinished during the early part of 
the week are attacked with sudden and violent 
industry as Sunday draws near. The couplet, 


“When the sun is in the west, 
Lazy folks work the best,” 


contains more than a grain of truth. Not only 
the lazy, but the industrious, feel a fresh impetus 
given to their exertions when they know that an 
enforced respite from labor is at hand. 

There is practical wisdom in having the house 
“spandy nice” by Saturday night. Apart from 
the eminent fitness of being every whit clean on 
the Sabbath day, Monday and Tuesday will bring 
pressing duties of their own that will render it no 
easy matter to look after work left over from 
the preceding week. If the loose ends are not 
gathered together on Saturday, they are pretty 
apt to remain flying well on into the middle of 
the next week. 

In the well-regulated house the sinks, wash- 
bowls, and faucets should receive attention at 
least once a week. When practicable, all drain- 
pipes should be flushed daily with hot water, if 
possible, but when that is out of the question, 
with an abundance of cold. The human body 
parts with an abundance of greasy matter in the 
course of its ablutions, and this is apt to form 
a deposit on the lining of these pipes that will in 
time clog them seriously if allowed to remain. 
An excellent compound of potash is sold by drug- 
gists and grocers for the especial purpose of 
cleansing waste-pipes. The same work may be 
accomplished nearly as successfully by a strong 
solution of washing soda and by household am- 
monia, Copperas-water, an excellent disinfect 
ant, should be used in connection with these oth- 
er preparations. 

The marble bowls and slabs must receive a 
hebdomadal serubbing, in addition to the wiping 
off that should be a daily occurrence. Pumice- 
stone, sapolio, or scourene serves here as upon fau- 
cets. On the marble they may be applied with a 
eloth or a small stiff brush, but for the faucets, 
stoppers, chains, and other plated finishings, the 
brush is preferable, as it carries the soap better 
into the chinks and interstices. One such scour- 
ing as this in a week will keep these platings 
bright, if it is supplemented by a wiping off 
with hot water and a rub with a flannel or cham- 
ois-skin each morning. The inside of the bath- 
tub and set foot-tub should also be scrubbed. 

Lamps, andirons, fenders, and fire-irons de- 
mand their quota of attention, nor should door 
plate, knobs, and hinges be neglected. 

In cleaning brass and copper, electro-silicon or 
whiting may be used, but they are not as excel- 
lent for this purpose as a German compound— 
Putz pomade. It is a sort of reddish paste. The 
article to be brightened must be washed, and 
the pomade applied to it with a bit of cotton 
cloth or flannel. When the paste dries, as it 
will in a couple of minutes, it must be rubbed 
off. The dirt or tarnish comes with it, and a lit- 
tle polishing with a chamois-skin or flannel im- 
parts a brilliant finish to the metal. When cop- 
per is seriously tarnished or coated with verdi- 
gris, diluted oxalie acid, in the proportion of a 
table-spoonful of the pure acid to a quart of wa- 
ter, will clean it more quickly than anything else. 


It is of special value in brightening boilers. Next 
in merit to this is hot vinegar and salt. Putz 


pomade can usually be found at leading grocers’ 
and druggists’ shops, but if it cannot be procured, 
sifted wood-ashes and vinegar will prove a toler- 
able substitute. 

The kitchen pantries should be overhauled on 
Saturday morning. It is not enough that the 
mistress should issue orders to have this done. 
She must either lend her personal attention to 
the task or else submit the work to a thorough 
scrutiny when it is completed. Bits of food and 
remnants of gravy must be inspected, and their 
use or destruction decided upon. When the out- 
side of the cup and platter are clean, the average 
maid too often pays little heed to the condition 
of the inside. Grease is suffered to lurk in the 
seams of pails and pans, and dust to coat the bot- 
tom and sides. Sticky china, clouded tumblers, 
and tarnished tins are as reprehensible in the 
kitchen cupboard as are blackened silver and 
dusty porcelain and crystal in the dining-room 
closet. A conscientious tidying once a week sim- 
plifies the periodical house-cleaning wonderfully. 
When there are insects to be exterminated, it is 
absolutely necessary to scour the shelves as often 
as once a week, seattering pennyroyal, borax, or 
what other remedy may be needed in the track 
of ants, cockroaches, and Croton bugs. The cel- 
lar and refrigerator should not escape examina- 
tion, and this must be even more merciless as 
the hot weather approaches than in the winter 
months. 

The custom of preparing Sunday’s food on Sat- 
urday, and making a cold dinner an inseparable 
accompaniment to the day of sacred rest, has hap- 
pily become a thing of the past. Even the most 
straitlaced now consider cooking plain meals one 
of those works of necessity and mercy against 
which there is no law. A few conservatives who 
cannot quite relinquish ancient usages compro- 
mise by serving the Sunday roast cold, but flank- 
ing it with a variety of hot vegetables. While 
there is a touch of absurdity in condemning one’s 
family to eat food that has been cooling for twen- 
ty-four hours, there is yet a degree of unkindness 
in insisting upon a more elaborate repast on what 
is supposed to be the easiest day of the week than 
_is demanded on any other, A little extra labor 
on Saturday will reduce Sunday’s work to a min- 
imum, and yet provide as tempting fare as any 


























lived for herself in living for them. T. W. H. 


one except a very critical gastronomist need exact. 
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Soup should be made on Saturday. The stock 
can be prepared then, and nothing left for the 
next day but the thickening and seasoning. Even 
this may be done on Saturday, along with the 
straining and clearing, and the soup be none the 
worse for it—rather better, indeed. The meat 
may be skewered ready for the pan; or if fowls 
are to be served, they may be drawn and trussed, 
the bread crumbed for the stuffing, and the sea- 
soning mixed with this. The stuffing itself must 
not be inserted until just before the fowls go into 
the oven, as it becomes soggy if left in too long 
before cooking. If salads are desired, the may- 
onnaise can be mixed on Saturday, and will be 
benefited by a night on the ice. As for desserts 
for the Sunday dinner, their name is legion. Pies, 
tarts, méringues, custards, jellies, blanc-manges, 
creams, cakes, and cold puddings are all consid- 
ered choicer delicacies than hot sweets. 

For the breakfast and lunch or tea the same 
prevision should be exercised. The orthodox 
Sunday fish-balls and baked beans owed their 
origin to the wish to save work on the Sabbath. 
Cold meats and relishes for lunch are certainly 
permissible one day in the week. Setting religious 
considerations entirely on one side, there is sim- 
ple humanity in making the first day of the week 
one of comparative physical rest. Domestics are 
very apt to resent as an infringement of their 
rights the imposition of extra duties on Sunday, 
and the mistress can conciliate both conscience 
and interest by observation of the precautions 
indicated, 

The prevalent habit of sleeping an hour later 
than usual on Sunday morning, so dearly valued 
by business men who have to rise early every oth- 
er day in the week, is likely to create bustle and 
hurry if the family desire to attend morning ser- 
vice. To avoid this rush without robbing the 
sleepers of their cherished nap, everything should 
be ready the evening before. Saturday is “ tub 
night” in many homes where there are children, 
and this custom aids in sparing over-haste the 
next morning. The changes of clean clothing 
should be laid ready for each person, the studs 
or buttons transferred from soiled to fresh gar- 
ments, tapes, fastenings, glove and shoe buttons, 
etc,, examined, that there may be no last stitches 
to set while the church bells are ringing. It is 
needless to remark that it is far better not to 
postpone such repairs until Saturday night. All 
mending should have been done earlier in the 
week; but oversights as well as accidents are 
liable to occur in the best-regulated families, and 
the final inspection certainly does no harm. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
AUTUMN MILLINERY. 
j J HILE the summer is at its height French 


milliners prepare their novelties for au- 
tumn, and importations have already been re- 
ceived here giving the earliest hints of colors, 
styles, and fabrics for the approaching demi-sea- 
In colors the gray, Gobelin blue, and green 
shades that found such favor at the Grand Prix 
will be fashionable throughout the autumn; but 
as these are cold colors they will need to be 
warmed up for the winter by the new pale yellow 
and deep orange tints, and with the brilliant 
cactus red which is even now chosen by stylish 
women for watering-place toilettes. 


son. 


GLACE AND FLORESCENT RIBBONS. 


Ribbons will continue to be used for bonnet 
trimmings in widths varying from two and a half 
to four or five inches. The picot-edged ribbons 
will not be abandoned, but the newer styles and 
the nicest qualities will have plain edges, some- 
times finished with a straight cord, sometimes 
with merely a flat satin edge, and sometimes 
with both a cord and a satin band. The novel 
ties are the glacé or changeable ribbons of one 
color shot across another, and the “ florescent” 
colors with the shading done in the dye, and pro- 
ducing very pretty effects. Gros grain and moiré 
ribbons make up the bulk of the importations, 
and these show odd contrasts in their change- 
able colors and quaintly delicate florescent shad- 
ing. 

The glacé moiré ribbons for trimming the 
dark straw bonnets and the lace hats that are 
worn throughout the autumn may be quite plain 
or in stripes, with satin or with velvet, or else the 
centre is of dotted gros grain, with the sides of 
moiré, Plain gros grain ribbons with straight 
edges will probably be the choice for elegant 
winter bonnets. There are double-faced 
gros grain ribbons in two shades, such as dark 
brown on one side and red on the other, or Gobe- 
lin blue with brown on the reverse, but those 
with two tones of one color will be more gener- 
ally imported. Corded striped gros grain rib- 
bons are a revival of an old stvle, and are shown 
in gray, yellow, Gobelin blue, India red, réséda, 
mordoré, and steel colors. 
moiré grounds show many gay colors in the How 
ers, vet the whole is softened to give the old tap- 
estry tones. Double stripes of satin are along 
the edges of gros grain ribbons, while others rep 
resent ladder stitches, and others have crape-like 
borders; these crape-like bands are also seen on 
watered ribbons, and with others that are partly 
of velvet. 


new 
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SHAPES OF BONNETS AND HATS. 


The new bonnets remain small and close-fitting, 
with lower crowns, and many have coronet fronts. 
Lower crowns and projecting brims springing out 
from the crown are features of the new round 
hats. The brims are most capriciously shaped, 
some protruding far in front, others much wider 
on one side, some turned up in a sharp point 
against the back of the crown, and others rolled 
upward in front and graduating narrower toward 
the right side. An odd novelty is the general's 
chapeau, called also the Boulanger, with its wide 
brim turned up on each side in a sharp point 








reaching to the top of the crown and close against 
it. This is to be trimmed with a long thick plume 
extending from the front to the back over the 
crown. Other felt bonnets and hats have pinked 
edges of the felt in lapping rows on the brim or 
down the sides of the crown, Turbans will be 
used again in all the low-crowned English shapes, 
and with some slightly higher indented crowns 
pointed toward the front. Children’s hats of 
felt are mostly white, or in the grayish Gobelin 
blue shades; they are entirely of the smooth felt, 
or else the crown only is plain, and the brit is of 
the long-napped brush felt. 


MILLINERS’ FABRICS, 


Velvet, faille francaise, Bengaline, moiré, and 
gros grain will be the fabrics used for making 
bonnets. All these materials are soft and pli- 
ant, the corded silks being more supple than in any 
of previous seasons. The velvets are plain, in 
all the new colors, and are also changeable, shad- 
ing through two or three tones of one color, or 
else in two contrasting shades ; striped and plaid 
velvets are seen, and a new watered velvet is in 
plain colors and glacé as well, 


FELT AND BEAVER, 


Felt and beaver bonnets and round hats are 
largely imported in all the new dark colors, The 
felt is smooth, with some borders of long furry 
beaver. Hats of plain beaver, or hatter’s plush, 
as milliners call it, are like the silk hats worn by 
gentlemen; these come in all dark colors as well 
as in glossy black, and will be chosen to match 
tailor suits of cloth; they were introduced last 
winter, and were in great favor with ladies who 
adopt English styles of dressing. 


FASHIONABLE COLORS. 


Many names are given to the new gray-blue 
shades, such as Saxony, Sevres, Ciramesque, Lu- 
ciole, and serpent, but all are comprehended un- 
der the name of Gobelin blue. The gray shades 
are clear and light, and are known as acier, steel 
gray, iron gray, ce ndres or ashes, and verdigris, 
which is greenish-gray. The new green shades 
have blue tinges, and are called Rhone or ocean 
green, and also serpent green; the gray-green 
réséda shades are shown again with (ge, or the 
brownish - green of stems, feui//age, or foliage 
green, Aubusson green, which is the most yel- 
low shade of tapestry greens, and to these are 
added clear dark ivy and hunter’s green, Helio- 
trope has lost its popularity, but there are lovely 
prune and plum colors, with iris, fleur-de-lis, and 
amethyst tints. new reds have yellow 
shadings, and are called Stanley, Congo, and 
Africaine, while other purplish-garnet hues are 
called Alsace and Malvoisie. For general use 
navy blue promises to remain a popular choice, 
rivalled only by the useful brown shades, such as 
Havana or tobacco brown, marron, and the light- 
er golden browns, with the pale écru, cuir, and 
castor shades. For evening the light colors are 
Sappho pink, paradise blue, and Orient, which is 
salmon-color; a peculiar shade of pink is called 
Malvoisie, and there are delicate almond and bis- 
cuit shades, with light ashes-of-roses, which 1s 
pinkish-drab, 


Some 


COCKS’ PLUMES, PARROTS’ TAILS, ETC. 


Cocks’ plumes are arranged in most varied 
ways for trimming autumn hats and bonnets, and 
there are also some ostrich feathers in clusters of 
tips and demi-long plumes which will be used 
later for winter hats. The clusters of curved 
cocks’ plumes now in favor will be retained in 
very large groups, but the straight quills and 
bunches of sharp slender feathers, called points, 
are newer, and are seen on the most stylish French 
round hats. Half a dozen colors or more are 
seen in each group of points, which stand bris- 
tling outward and upward from the side of a low 
round hat; some of these quills are shaded and 
changeable, others are gilded, some are black, 
and others white, making up a most variegated 
garniture. Other clusters of painted tips have 
but three colors, as salmon pink, bronze green, 
and almond brown, together. Black coeks’ plumes 
are considered stylish trimmings for hats or bon 
nets of almost any color, and in some clusters are 
edged with gilt. There are also double quills 
crossed in the middle, and of two colors, black 
with white, green with red, or else the quills are 
made to change colors, Feathers are made flo- 
rescent and glacé precisely as fabrics are; and 
are put together almost as compactly as any fab- 
ric, and used for making turbans, bonnets, 
crowns, and as facings for the high pointed 
brims of the new military hats. Feather coro- 
nets for small bonnets are notched in the middle, 
and the left side is pointed high, and decorated 
with illuminated feathers that glisten like jewels, 
and are probably taken from the throats of hum- 
ming - birds. Parrots’ tails, with their sharp- 
pointed quills, are made up in clusters for trim- 
ming, six tails being sometimes massed together, 
and each tail having eight or nine slender fea- 
thers. Nicobar plumage is much used with blue 
and green shades like those of the impion and 
lophophore, but with some added red tints, Fea- 
ther frames for evening bonnets are white bands 
of ostrich feathers, stripped, curled, and sewed 
along wires to form the brim and crown strips of 
a velvet or illusion bonnet, these are also made 
in pale gray, pink, and iris-tinted feathers. Few 
birds are shown, but there are clusters with the 
head and breast of a bird resting against tail 
feathers that curve outward or are sharply point- 
ed upward, 


VARIETIES. 


Galatea dresses of striped red or blue and white 
twilled cotton are in favor at the sea-side, as 
dampness does not injure them. They are made 
up with shirt waists and sashes of a solid color, 
and the skirt has very long drapery showing its 
selvage, or else bordered with velvet 
There are also red twilled satteens with printed 

















ribbon, * 








Japanese designs in blue or salmon-color; these 
have a belted waist and sailor collar, and are 
worn with a belt of gilt braid. The skirt may 
have fanciful paniers, but is often made in full 
straight breaths without any drapery. 

Tea gowns for the present season are made of 
summer Bengaline in Pompadour stripes draped 
over a lace skirt. The over-dress of the Benga- 
line is a straight full polonaise, cut very long, 
with the fronts drawn back to the sides by pleats 
on the hips, disclosing the front breadths of the 
lace lower skirt, which is long and full, with seal- 
loped lower edge and gathered top. 

Boating dresses of striped gingham-flannels are 
worn with loose shirt waists like blouses, or else a 
white wool jersey is used under a loose jacket of 
the striped flannel turned back in front, with 
revers of a solid color, and displaying the front 
of the jersey. Sailor hats are worn with such 
dresses, or else a cap with visor is made of white 
wool, or of the brightest color in the stripes of 
flannel. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Arrken, Son, & Co. ; Worrtntneton, Surrn, & Co; 
ARNOLD, ConstaBLe, & Co.; Lorp & Taytor; and 
Srern Broruers. 





PERSONAL. 


Tue favorite fishing ground of Josepu Jer- 
FERSON is Marion, Massachusetts, a little village 
of Buzzard’s Bay, the artistic features and quict- 
ness of which being two qualities which he en- 
joys exceedingly. There, arrayed in a rough 
suit of corduroys and a Tam o’ Shanter cap, 
with a sketech-book under his arm ora rod upon 
his shoulder, he wanders at, will, sometimes tak- 
ing with a deft touch a bit of pleasant scenery, 
or at others casting the fly with practised skill 
across one of the many pyools and streams with 
which the region abounds. 

—Mrs. JOHN SuHenxwoon, writing from Lon- 
don, says that Minister Poecps’s Fourth of July 
levee was most charming, and although 1200 
cards were sent out, ib was not too crowded. 
Mrs. PHeLps paid her guests the honor of mak 
ing a beautiful toilette. Indeed, “she and her 
daughter, Mrs. Loomis, have an elegant, quiet 
taste which is enchanting. The banqueting 
hall was ornamented with fragrant shrubs, and 
delicious ices and tea formed a part of the re 
freshments. ‘The PHeLpses do everything so 
very well.” 

-Mrs. SUSANNA SALTER, Mayor of Argonia, 
Kansas, was found at her wash-tub when waited 
upon by the nominating committee of her 
townsmen. She was at first indignant at their 
proposition, but when she found that they were 
in earnest she was pleased, and gave her con- 
sent. Mrs. SALTER is now twenty-seven years 
of age. She is about five feet three and one 
half inches in height, is rather the reverse of 
plump, weighing about 128 pounds, and is of a 
quick, active temperament. Her eyes are dark 
gray, and her hair, which she wears parted in 
the centre and “crimped,” is of a blond shade 
She dresses neatly but not expensively, mak 
ing all her own clothes, and also those of her 
children, of whom she has four, three boys and 
wu yirl baby. : 

—Cuptain JoHN Ericsson, the inventor, has 
just celebrated his eighty-fourth birthday. He 
lives and works in an old house in Beach Street, 
New York city, a once fashionable neighbor- 
hood, but now given over to tenement-houses, 
Captain Enicsson’s life is regular and quiet. 

le sees few people, keeping a secretary to at- 
tend to business and callers. He rises at 7 a.M., 
bathes in cold water, and takes regular exercise. 
At 9 he breakfasts lightly, and at 4.30 he dines. 
From dinner until 10 o'clock at night he works, 
and then for two hours longer walks or takes 
out-door exercise when it is possible. He never 
uses tobacco or liquor, and is very regular in bis 
habits. He sees no reason why, barring acci- 
dents, be may not be goud for many years and 
inventions yet. 

—Queen KapioLant is very fond of the small 
items of female costume, such as laces, shoes, 
tine hosiery, etc. Her order for gloves recently 
given to a Parisian gantier was so large that 
the employés of the establishment were kept at 
work night and day to complete it in time. 
The Hawaiian Queen wears a 734 glove, prefer- 
ring those of 16-button length. 

—Madame Grevy dresses well, but not ex- 
travagantly. On the occasion of “La Sainte 
Bastille”? she was in iron gray silk. Her leg-of- 
mutton siceves were held in below the elbows 
with black jet cuffs fitting close to the arms, 
and her handkerchief was of Chantilly lace. So 
was the bonnet, which had a gray velvet bow in 
front, with an aigrette tipped with small brill 
iants. The other bow, under the chin, was fast- 
ened with a diamond brooch. 

—H. R. H. Prince Krom LuanG DevawonGse 
VAKAPRAKARN, of Siam, who arrived in New 
York recently on the Cunard steam-ship Umbria, 
is a little, well-built, good-looking man, with a 
round, good-humored face. In general appeur- 
ance he resembles a Japanese. He is well edu- 
cated, and talks good English. 

—Henny M. STanuey, the African explorer, 
it is said, never tells what he is going to do, 
marching on day after day through the wilder- 
ness, letting his men learn his plans as they take 
shape. Mr. STANLEY is reputed to have made 
nota little money out of the ivory trade on the 
Congo, which he was able to do before others 
had reached the same traffic. 

Major Horatio GLENTWORTH, Who is now 
visiting his family at Oyster Bay, Long Island, 
is an American citizen, but at the sume time he 
is an officer in the Austrian imperial army, and 
until now he has not trod the soil of his native 
country for twenty-two years. When only eigh- 
teen years of age, in 1858, Major GLENTworTH 
was appointed by President BUCHANAN as consul 
to Rome, which position he filled for three years. 
When he returned to this country he entered 
the Union army and served through the civil 
war, after which he returned to Austria, Major 
GLENTWORTH wears upon his breast several 
tokens of the Emperor Francis Josepu’s es- 
teem. 

—Mrs. Henn, the wife of the English yacht- 
ing captain, has been exciting the admiration of 
the ladies of Bar Harbor by her chic yachting 
dress. The material was of white duck, with a 
very louse bluuse-like waist, and a broad rolling 
collar of dark blue, open at the throat, such as is 
worn by her Majesty’s men-of-war’s wen, The 
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arms of the Royal Yacht Club were heavily er: 
broidered on the sleeves, and a regular navy cap 
completed the costume. 

—Mark Twain takes the summer dress ques 
tion vy the horns. He is, according te one who 
has seen him lately, not only robed in white, 
“like the angels,’’ but his suits are made of fine 
linen, such as one sees constantly on the men in 
the streets of Havana, and his hats are of the 
lightest straw, 

—The Baroness CoutTts’s out-of. 
town home, Holly furnished in the 
fashion of the early years of the century. The 
rolled and festooned damask curtains, the Adam 
steel fender, the black and gold chairs, the angu 
lar Egyptian sofas, and even the chimmey orna 
ments, are all in the most pproved style of the 
Empire. ; 

—Dr. Norvin Green, President of the 
ern Union Telegraph ¢ ompany, thinks 
great many men ‘ down from overwork. 
He believes in divertisement at hight, in evening 
amusements that take the mind away from the 
shop after work is done. He seldom works at 
night, and tries never to do so Mental work 
he finds more exhausting than physical work 
The habit of driving in the Park that many men 
rely on for recreation he not believe in 
If they drive alone they think of business, and 
if they take a companion they talk shop. 

—Dr. J. D. Peck, Jun., and J. M. Burn, of the 
Massachusetts Bicycle Club, made the trip from 
Boston to Washington by wheel. They carried 
with them on their machines a change of undet 
clothing and a few other necessary articles, while 
the rest of their baggave was sent ahead by ex- 
press j 

rhe Marquis of Salisbury is described a 
having a heavy, ponderous look of fatigue an 
indifference. His face only lights up in a slug 
xish way when he is engaged in conversation 
His complexion is quite sallow. He has a very 
broad, full forehead, deeply set dark eyes, a 
straight nose, a broad, full face, the lower par 
of which is concealed by 
and mustache. 


BURDETT 


Lodge, is 


West- 
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i silky brown beare 
Underneath his eyes he has the 


has the strong, sleepy features of a man of 
power, the unmistakable countenance of a states- 
man. His head is very round and full, and he is 
bald 

Mr. Joun J. PHevrps, son of Wriitam WaL- 
rER PHELPS, has just returned from a two years’ 
cruise in his yachs Brunhilde. Mr. Puers had 
many adventures and narrow escapes during his 
trip. Ile was nearly capsized by a storm in the 
Bay of Biscay, he ran through a siroeco, raced a 
tea clipper from Yokohama, aud was chased by 
pirates in the Indian Ocean, 

Mrs. Louise CHANDLER MOULTON has been 
visiting Oscar Wipe in London. She writes 
that the ** Apostle of the Beautiful’ has a pretty 
wife and a pretty house. She found his dainty 
cream-colored dining-room especially attractive 
She thinks it must be an original design, this 
delicate white room, white walls, white chuirs, 
white cabinets, a white shelfa foot wide running 
round the walls at a convenient height—not a 
trace of color anywhere save in the rare glass 
and china and the flowers and fruit on the well- 
spread table 

The friends of Mrs. Hancock, widow of the 
General, are trying, with some prospect of suc 
cess, to get her appointed Postmistress of Wasl- 
Ington, 

—Brigands, it seems, have no r spect for ‘the 
cloth.” The Rev. Dr. McVickar, of Philade 
phia, visiting an ancient church in the saburbs 
of Rome with a party, was set upon by four 
brigands and robbed of his money and watch 
und the ladies were deprived of their jewelry 
The articles were afterward recovered 

—Mr. James Oris Hoyt, «a wealthy resident 
of Bellport, Long Island, is seized with the 
popular craze for ** house-boats.”” He has had a 
strange vessel constructed for the use of himself 
and family on Great South Bay. It isin tae form 
of a scow, with a house 


y. 


containing bedrooms, 
dining-room, kitchen, with all modern improv 
ments. It will accommodate eight persous com- 
fortably. It has been named Noah. 

Mr. Josepu Mepii1, the veteran editor and 
proprietor of the Tribune, has 
yradually losing his hearing, s0 that now he 
obliged to carry two ear-trumpets about w 
him. Not to use both at the same time, but 
have one ready if the other fails in its duty. 

—Miss FANNIE Parker, the daughter 
COURTLANDT PakKeEk, Esq., of Newark, Ne 
Jersey, is un expert swimmer and a courageous 
young lady. While walking on the beach at 
Perth Amboy the other day she saw a woman, 
the servant of a friend, struggling in the water. 
Without a moment's hesitation she plunged in 
and grasped the drowning woman, who at the 
sume Lime got a firm grip on her. After a des- 
perate struggle Miss PARKER got the woman, 
who relaxed her hold, to the shore, but it 
too late: she had died of apoplexy. Miss 
PARKER cue very neur losing ler own life in 
her heroic efforts to save that 

—Mrs. ANASTASIA PATTEN has bought 
the homestead of the JAMES Brooks, of 
New York, on F Street, Washington, for $15,000 
This house is surrounded by large grounds, with 
ustableattached, and over the stable a handsome 
ballroom, which Mr. Brooks built for the en 
tertainment of his guests 

Wat WHITMAN is to be the object of a so- 
ciety now organizing in Philadelphia, The care 
of Mr. WHITMAN and the study of his works wil! 
employ the leisure of the members of this o1 
yunization 

FANNY DAVENPORT, the popular actress, liv 
ing for the summer in a country town in Penn 
sylvania whicre servants are scare writes lo a 
friend: ** Every morning I rise at 5.30, skim my 
milk, see to my dairy, and churn my butter three 
times a week. After lighting the fire and put 
ting the kettle on, | go into the living-rooms, 
dust, sweep, and piace t 


Chicayo 


| 
had 


Was 


of another, 
just 


ngs in order—no small 
job when I tell you that there are nine rooms on 
our tirst floor Alter this is done it is time to 
prepare breakfast for the family. This usually 
consists of berries, omelet, fish, coffee, tea, et 

After breakfast I wash all the dishes and put the 
kitchen in order, make up the beds in the dif 
ferent rooms, and’ do general dusting. This 
brings me to 10 o’clock, when I either have 
bread to make or some scouring or cleaning of 
the kitehen utensils. -We dine at 1.30. After 
dinner, when all is cleared up, L ean sit down 
and rest until tea, which Ll have at 7. Offto bed 
at 9.30. This has been my life the pust six 
wecks.’ 
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Kitchen — 


In the department of 
household linen special at- 
tention has of late years been 
bestowed upon towels, which 
are new being manufactured 
in a variety and beauty hith- 
erto unknown. The towels 
illustrated in the group Fig. 
1 are ornamented with. nar- 
row colored borders, and each 
has in one corner a woven 
representation of the class of 
objects for which it is to be 
used. These towels have 
most often been marked in 
script, either with indelible 
ink or in outline stitch, with 
the name of the object for which they were 
intended. A more recent custom, and a 
very practical one where foreign-born ser- 
vants are the rule, is to work vignettes sim- 
ilar to those shown in Figs. 2 and 8 in one 
corner, Fig. 2 being worked in the rapid and 
easy stem stitch, and Fig. 3 in hand or ma- 
chine chain stitch. More recently still, in 
Europe, the devices have been woven in, as 
in the group illustrated. 
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Cross Sritcu Borprr. 


Child’s Napkin with Cross Stitch 
Border. 

Tuts child’s linen napkin is woven with a 
canvas band near the lower end, in which 
space it is decorated with an embroidered 
border worked in cross stitch with red and 
blue linen working thread. 


Hassock.—Appliqué Embroidery. 
See illustration on page 597. 

Tue olive cloth covering of this hassock 
is relieved by bands of mahogany 
plush set along both sides of the 
curved top. The top is decorated 
with an embroidered design ap- 
plied in plush and brocatelle, with 





Stanpina Convar. 


For pattern and description 
see Suppl., No. X., Fig. 63. 









Fig. 1.—Sitk Scarr. 
For description see Suppl. 





Linen Corr. 


For pattern and descrip- 
tion see Supplement. 


Men’s HANDKERCHIEFS. 


SAE 


PASSION 


Poneer Sarr. 
For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. IIL, Figs. 19-24. Men’s Drawers. 
For pattern and description see 
Suppl., No. VL, Figs. 45 and 46. 


Men’s Summer Hostrry. 
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Cross Srrrcn Borver. 


Key to Symbols: @ Dark, ® Medium, 
® Light, Green; - Ground. 


Fig. 2.—Vienerre ror Marking Cuina Towris.—Srem Srrrcu. 





Stitch Borper. 
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For description see Supplement. 
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For description see Supplement. 


Cuity’s Napkin witn Cross 
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plement, No. VIL, 


Fig. 1.—Guass, Sitver, anp Carina ToweLs wit Woven Vienerres. 





Fig. 2.—Sirx Scarr. 
For description see Suppl. 


Linen Suter. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
igs. 47-54. 





Linen Corr. 
For pattern and descrip- 
tion see Supplement, No. 
IX., Fig. 62. 


the outlines defined by Jai 
gold* cord. The sides are 
trimmed with furniture galloon 
and tassels, 


Border.—French White 
Embroidery. 
See illustration on page 597. 


For trimming lingerie of all 
kinds the close French em- 
broidery is beginning to be 
preferred to the open English 
embroidery and Madeira work 
which have been latterly so 
much used. The pattern here 
given is worked throughout in 
close satin stitch, with the 
scalloped edges button-holed. 


Antique Lace Insertion. 
See illustration on page 597. 


Tue square-meshed ground of this filet 
guipure insertion is netted with cream flax 
thread. The pattern is darned in partly 
with flax thread of the same color as the 
ground and partly in dark blue. 





Cross Srircu Borper. 


Creole Home Life. 
Ill, 


TVHE routine of household work in creole 

homes is not carried on without diffi- 
culties, for the creole matron is, with few 
exceptions, the mother of a large family, of 
which she is very proud. With all her 
wealth of affection for her children, the 
creole mother does not allow them to de- 
vour her, She has social duties, she visits, 
she receives, she attends the opera, the 
theatre, and dancing parties. She 
is no cipher, no household drudge, 
She superintends the education of 
her children, and takes care that 
they form no intimacies outside 





Linen CoLtar. 
For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. XL, Fig. 64. 
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Cross Stircn Borper. 
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of the home circle, her 
greatest pleasure being 
to keep them with her 
and make them her com- 
panions. The confiden- 
tial relations between 
parents and children are 
beautiful. The girls 
usually finish their ed- 
ucation at a convent, 
while the boys go to col- 
lege. at home or abroad. 
The latter receivethe lib- 
eral education of the pe- 
riod, but that of their sis- 
ters proceeds within cer- 
tain narrow limits, with- 
in which never creep 
those advanced theories 
so freely entertained by 
Anglo-American young 
women. Both sexes are 
often accomplished mu- 
sicians, and speak two 
and frequently three or 
four languages with ele- 
gance. When the cre- 
ole girl leaves school 
she enters society, and 
is never seen there un- 
chaperoned until after 
marriage. To this event 





she looks forward as Figurep anp PLain Woot Dress. 
the fulfilment of her Front.—[For Back, see Front Page.] 
destiny, a spinster For pattern and description see Sup- 


among the creoles being plement, No, IV., Figs. 25-34. 
almost as rare as among 

the Jews. In her choice of a husband she is influenced by fam- 
ily wishes, although marriage among the creoles is by no means 
simply an affair de convenance, as it is too often with the French, 
Mamma settles all preliminaries, and then the lovers are left to 
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MONOGRAM FOR MARKING LINEN. 
Cross anp Howsein Stircn 





Surr ror Boy rrom 7 To 9 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIII., Figs, 55-61. 





Hassock.—AppLiqu& EMBROIDERY. 
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Sirk anp Woon Costume.—Back. 
[For Front, see Front Page. | 
For pattern and description see Sup- 
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plement, No. L., Figs. 1-12 
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themselves, From this 
time until the marriage 
the betrothed pair are 
never seen in public with 
any but each other. She 
cannot receive attention 
from any man, slight as 
it may be, nor can her 
lover pay to any other 
woman the petits soins 
of social intercourse 
without exciting remark 
In the scheme of creole 
etiquette broken engage- 
ments and broken hearts 
find no place. Very 
soon after her betrothal 
the creole girl with her 
mother calls upon all rel 
atives and friends of the 
two families. Her shy- 
ly uttered “Je viens de 
vous faire part de mon 





mariage’ is her an- 
nouncement of the im- 
pending event. For 
eight days before and 
eight days after mar- 
riage she must not be 
seen in public. 

As far as I know, the 
creoles are the only peo- 
pie who have no vexed 
relation-in-law question. 
Fach ccepts the rela- 
tives of the other with 
affection. The son will 


take his wife to dwell in his father’s house, where there may be 


one or two other sons with their wives ar 


ichildren. They all live 


in harmony, each adjusting her peculiarities to the other. The aged 
are held in veneration by the young, while the young are adored 





INITIAL FOR MARKING LINEN.—CROsS 


AND Hosein Stircn. 
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Fig. 2.—Brier Costumr.—Back.—[See Fig. 1.] 


Fig. 1.—Brier Costume.—Front.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. V., Figs. 35-44, 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. V., Figs. 35-44. Antique Lace (Nettep Guipure) Insertion. 
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by the old, who, though they may have the snows 
of many winters on their heads, keep the sun- 
shine of the summers in their hearts. The 
young people remember to celebrate the féte-days 
and anniversaries of the old, while the old never 
forget the red-letter days of the young people. 
The children from babyhood learn ease of man- 
ner, grace of movement, courtesy to inferiors, 
and a thousand little prettinesses which in after- 
years are so adorable. 
" The relation between godparent and child is 
held peculiarly sacred. La marraine fulfils the 
vows she took upon herself. Personally she in- 
structs her godchild, and takes deep interest in 
its spiritual welfare. Should the child lose its 
mother, the godmother accepts the little orphan 
as her very own. I have known widows, poor, 
with several children, to adopt their motherless 
godchildren, doing by them exactly as for the 
children of their own flesh 

The creole does not acknowledge that he has 
any poor relations, for to this branch of his fam- 
ily he is running over with kindness, For them 
are the seats of honor at his board and around 
his hearth. And this recalls a young creole, 
Achille Tereuit, poor, the father of little children, 
and holding a small position on a sugar planta- 
tion. Unexpected promotion added three or four 
hundred dollars to his salary. In the glad- 
ness of his heart, Achille wrote the good news 
to some cousins living a hundred miles away, 
who had had scant opportunities of seeing the 
world, and invited them to pay him a visit pour 
me féliciter. To prove that the invitation was 
no vain show of words, money to pay travelling 
expenses was enclosed. A creole custom whieh 
often strikes the ears of Anglo-Americans with 
its ludicrous association is that of giving chil- 
dren mythological and classical names. Achille, 
Aristide, Agamemnon, Athalie, Athanase, Ar- 
temise, César and its feminine Césare, Ulysse 
(which as often as not is given to a girl), Hercule, 
Diane, Minerve, Olympe, Ovid, and Rhée, are but 
a few of these appellations. As if in tacit ac- 
knowledgment that these are too good for “ na- 
ture’s daily food,” nicknames are usually substi- 
tuted, which are as curious as those they sup- 
plant. Imagine two grown men, brothers, known 
respectively as Dodo and Dada; while yet anoth- 
er, bearded as the pard, answers to Bébé. Yet 
very beautiful and caressing nicknames are 
showered upon children, It is doucetie, and _fill- 
elte, and chérie, and ninette, and nisette, and mon 
ange, and ma belle et bonne, and mon petit, and 
mon brigand, with a host of others as fond. 

Matrimonial alliances between creole men and 
American women are rare, but frequent between 
creole women and American men. It has been 
often asserted that the men of creole race are 
inferior to the women, Whether this be true or 
not, it cannot be denied that there are magnificent 
types of mental, moral, and physical manhood 
among them; they are delightfully courteous, and 
as a rule are admirable husbands and good fa- 
thers. They actually seem to enjoy the compan- 
ionship of their children. In one particular I 
would commend the creole gentleman to other 
men: he is polite to his wife. There is scarcely 
a more important factor than this in the preser- 
vation of domestic peace and wifely happiness. 

In the funeral customs of the people there is 
little that is peculiar. Notices of death, printed 
on a black-bordered paper, are tacked to posts 
and trees, when the death takes place in town, to 
notify all friends of the family. If in the coun- 
try, these notices are distributed by mounted mes- 
sengers. The women of the family never follow 
the dead to the grave. Mourning is sombre, and 
worn for a long time. The donning of it is ob- 
ligatory for even the most distant of kin, and for 
far-away marriage connections. Many large fam- 
ilies are rarely out of mourning. The men are 
under no bondage to this fashion, the perfunctory 
band of crape being considered a sufficient token 
of their grief, as it is with men elsewhere. While 
the creole woman does not receive the liberal ed- 
ucation of the American woman, and while she 
is rarely an omnivorous reader, she has a supple 
mind and a graceful wit, which supply all defi- 
ciencies. She is a brilliant and skilful conver- 
sationalist, and possesses the rarer art of promot- 
ing conversation in others. She is also good-na- 
tured, and her verbal arrows are seldom dipped 
in the poison of sarcasm and malice. She is usu- 
ally fair to see, but her physical type has been so 
often painted as to be familiar to all. Perhaps 
some readers may be interested to learn that the 
Mother Hubbard of modern notoriety has been 
an unvarying fashion for ancient creole dames 
from time out of mind. This shapeless garment 
is known among them as blouse volante. 


MAJOR AND MINOR.* 


By W. E. NORRIS, 


Avruor or “Turmisy Haut,” “ Aprian Vipan,” 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 
MISS HUNTLEY’S TACTICS. 


AD it is to think of neglected opportunities, 
b\ and sad to look upon what might have been 
ours but for our folly or perversity ; but the con- 
templation of great gain relinquished from hon- 
orable and disinterested motives is both soothing 
and inspiring. Gilbert, sitting in a luxurious 
arm-chair, with his back to the light and his eyes 
upon the beautiful and wealthy lady who had 
placed herself opposite to him, felt that he oceu- 
pied a strong moral position, and that in any 
encounter which might be imminent it would be 
needless for him to employ strategy. So, in an- 
swer to her question, he said: 

“ Kingecliff is, and has been, busy electioneer- 


* Begun in Haerar’s Bazan No. 6. Vol. XX. 








ing. That sums up its public annals. In the 
way of personal items, I don’t know that I have 
any to offer you, except what you have perhaps 
heard already, that I am going to be married.” 
And then he looked at her to see whether she 
would wince. 

Of course she did no such thing; she laughed 
a little, and answered: “Oh, I heard of your en- 
gagement ages ago, and I ought to have begun 
by congratulating you; but I feel as if all that 
had been gone through. It was such a very fore- 
gone conclusion, wasn’t it ?” 

“T didn’t know it was,” said Gilbert, not best 
pleased. “Is it also a foregone conclusion that 
I am to be congratulated ?” 

“Naturally. It would require a stronger mind 
than mine to offer anything except congratula- 
tions to persons about to marry.” 

“T am sure you would always use the proper 
formula; but are your congratulations sincere in 
my particular case ?” persisted Gilbert, not choos- 
ing to be put off in that way. 

“You must be very conceited if you doubt it. 
Kitty Greenwood is the prettiest girl in the coun- 
ty, and as good as she is pretty. Really, with 
the highest possible respect for you, I don’t see 
what better fortune you are entitled to by your 
merits.” 

“T don’t consider myself entitled to any good 
fortune at all,” Gilbert declared ; “only Iam not 
a rich man, and many people would say that I 
should have acted more prudently by marrying a 
woman with a little money of her own, that’s all. 
I thought you might possibly take that view.” 

“Oh, if you talk about prudence, that is anoth- 
er matter. One may be permitted to congratu- 
late one’s friends sometimes on being imprudent. 
Congratulations are especially appropriate in the 
present instance, because I should imagine that, 
as a rule, you look a very long time before vou 
leap. We ean’t all be romantic—I myself, for 
instance, am distressingly the reverse—but that 
is rather our misfortune than our fault; and no- 
thing is more refreshing than to see an unro- 
mantic person doing a romantic thing. Still, I 
hope you won’t give up all idea of political life 
just yet; that would be almost a pity, I think.” 

He assured her that he fully intended to enter 
Parliament and remain there, if only a majority 
of the electors could be brought to intrust their 
interests to him,and this for a time gave the 
conversation another turn. But Miss Huntley 
soon harked back to the subject of Kitty Green- 
wood, in whose praise it seemed as if she could 
not find anything strong enough to say. So eulo- 


gistic was she that at length Gilbert, somewhat. 


bewildered by a line of criticism which he had 
not anticipated, and a trifle vexed by the reiter- 
ated implication that he was fortunate beyond 
his deserts, began insensibly to point to the re- 
verse of the medal, and to hint that, although 
Kitty might be worth a sacrifice, a sacrifice had 
not the less been made for her sake. He caught 
himself in the act of saying that a man who has 
gone certain lengths in the heedlessness of youth 
can’t honorably retreat, and broke off, red and 
ashamed, in the middle of his sentence. 

Miss Huntley did not seem to see his embar- 
rassment. ‘Are you by any chance going to 
Morden this afternoon ?” she asked ; “and if you 
are, may I drive you there? I do so want to see 
Kitty again.” 

He could not, of course, do otherwise than ac- 
cept this offer gratefully; and soon afterward 
he was seated in a low phaeton, drawn by a pair 
of well-matched cobs, and driven by Miss Hunt- 
ley with the ease of a practised whip. She con- 
trived to keep him very well amused by the way. 
She never in her wanderings lost touch of the 
fashionable world, its sayings and doings, where- 
as Gilbert, the moment that he left London, felt 
himself as utterly excluded as if he were dead 
from the society which he loved all the more 
dearly because he did not, strictly speaking, be- 
long to it. Therefore both the matter and the 
manner of Miss Huntley’s talk fell refreshingly 
upon ears which for so many weeks had been 
listening to quite another style of conversation ; 
and of this she was doubtless aware, She may 
even have been also aware that the effect pro- 
duced upon her hearer was not entirely pleasur- 
able, and that by degrees he became affected 
with a vague restlessness and dissatisfaction, as 
exiles are moved first to joy and then to tears by 
the accents of their fatherland. 

“ How completely out of it one is down here !” 
he exclaimed, with a sigh. 

To which she responded, cheerfully, “ Oh, you 
will be glad enough to be out of it for a few 
months after a session or two. The time is rap- 
idly approaching when Parliament will meet be- 
fore Christmas and sit until the second week in 
August.” 

He sighed again, wondering whether he would 
be able to afford a London house, and whether, 
if he could do so, it would be such a house and 
in such a neighborhood as to enable him to re- 
ceive the friends whom he was chiefly desirous 
of retaining. This was a point which he had 
latterly debated more than once with painful 
misgivings. He dismissed it impatiently, as he 
had dismissed it before, with the perfectly just 
reflection that it was too late to repine at com- 
parative poverty now, and that he must be con- 
tented with such good luck as had fallen to his 
share. 

Nor, in truth, did that luck present itself under 
an unfavorable aspect when Kitty, who had seen 
the approach of the phaeton from afar, came to 
the door to greet her lover and embrace her vis- 
itor. There was no need to draw comparisons 
between these two reunited friends. Certainly 
Miss Huntley's dress was more skilfully cut than 
Kitty’s; but a woman with her income would 
have been inexcusable if her gowns had been 
badly cut; and if she had a certain air which 
was lacking in a provincial maiden, what else 
could be expected? Each was charming in her 
own way. 
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The warm-hearted Greenwoods, at any rate, 
found Miss Huntley charming, and loudly pro- 
claimed their joy at her return. The Admiral 
bustled into the drawing-room, where she was 
seated between his wife and daughter, and join- 
ed in their demonstrations with much heartiness. 

“Well, Miss Huntley, you make us all very 
proud; upon my word youdo! The whole world 
to choose from, and you have chosen Kingscliff ! 
I shouldn’t wonder if Buswell were to mention 
that in one of his huge painted advertisements. 
A business-like man, Buswell, and uncommonly 
useful to us at the present juncture, I can tell 
you. Our friend there is to be our future M.P., 
you know, and we shall count upon your assist- 
ance to get him in.” 

But she shook her head laughingly, and, un- 
fastening her jacket, pointed to a small yellow 
enamel brooch, fashioned in the shape of a prim- 
rose, which she wore at her neck. “Sent me by 
Clementina,” she explained, “ with instructions 
to display it at all times and places until further 
orders. Would you expose me to the risk of be- 
ing disowned by my family forever ?” 

“Perhaps as you have no vote, and as your 
out-door servants won't be upon the register, we 
may forgive you for sporting that ugly symbol,” 
answered the Admiral; “but it is a sad thing to 
think of your being still in the darkness of 
Toryism, Miss Huntley.” 

“T was born and bred in a Tory atmosphere,” 
she said. “If I haven’t yet seen the error of 
my ways, it is the fault of Mr. Segrave, who 
undertook to convert me, and abandoned his en- 
terprise before he was half-way through it. Nat- 
urally I have had a relapse, and I’m afraid there 
won't be time to instruct my ignorance of the 
difference between tweedledum and tweedledee 
before the end of November.” 

However, as Gilbert soon discovered, she was 
neither so ignorant of these distinctions nor so 
persuaded of their microscopic character as she 
chose to pretend. She did not remain long at 
the Greenwoods’ that afternoon; but he met her 
there again on the following day, and walked 
home with her; and as they walked she spoke 
of the future distribution of partiey with a 
shrewdness which surprised and fascinated him. 

“Whatever you do,” she said, “don’t go in 
for extreme Radicalism, The country isn’t Rad- 
ical yet; or if it is, that is only a passing fit, 
which will be followed by a reaction when the 
inevitable European war breaks out. It is quite 
true that the mass of the electors neither know 
nor care anything about foreign politics ; but the 
result of having no foreign pelicy will be brought 
home to them before they are much older, and 


then they will get frightened and angry. Join 
the moderates, and bide your time. It is the 


fashion to laugh at these men, but they are the 
men who will come to the front as soon as they 
have found out what to call themselves; and 
when once they are in the saddle, it won't be 
easy to form a strong opposition to them. At 
your age you can very well afford to wait through 
one Parliament without committing yourself.” 

Now these opinions, whether wise or not, seem- 
ed so to Gilbert, because they happened to chime 
in with his own; nor was it only with regard to the 
position which he should take up in the House 
that Miss Huntley had sound advice to offer him. 
According to her—and here again he was quite 
of her mind—it is not in public life alone that 
the path to office and honors is to be found. To 
be acquainted with Cabinet Ministers and the 
wives of Cabinet Ministers is an advantage which 
a man of tact may easily turn to account, and 
which, at the very least, must render his exist- 
ence more enjoyable and exciting than it could 
otherwise be. 

“The great thing,” she declared, “is to be seen 
and known. That is both a means and an end; 
and if one is to be neither the one nor the other, 
one might almost as well be planting cabbages 
at Beckton as sitting in the House of Commons 
night after night, listening to weary, dreary de- 
bates.” 

Such sentiments found a ready echo in Gil- 
bert’s heart ; nor is it surprising that they should 
also have set him speculating upon the probable 
future career of Miss Huntley’s husband. That 
lucky individual would, at all events, have what 
was denied to him—unlimited command of ready 
money, and a house at which the best of good com- 
pany would congregate. 

It was not in the course of one or even two 
similar interviews to the above that Gilbert sue- 
ceeded in making himself thoroughly discontent- 
ed. The greater part of his leisure time was 
spent with Kitty, and spent more pleasantly, per- 
haps also more profitably, than in devising ambi- 
tious schemes. But Kitty, in spite of the claims 
of her lover, and of the canvassing labors which 
she had undertaken on his behalf, had not sever- 
ed her connection with St. Michael’s, and it fre- 
quently happened that her presence was required 
at the church or the vicarage after the daily five- 
o'clock even-song. Gilbert was wont to accom- 
pany her so far, and then to take his way home- 
ward ; but now that tle evenings were drawing 
in, it was dull work to sit alone in the great emp- 
ty house at Beckton, waiting for the dinner-bell 
to ring; and what could be more natural than 
that a forlorn bactielor should turn aside to the 
Manor House for a cup of tea and a little im- 
proving conversation? As a matter of fact, he 
did so turn aside nearly every day, and about this 
time Kitty noted with satisfaction that he ceased 
to grumble at her for “ making herself a slave to 
that immaculate parson.” 

One cannot please everybody. These evening 
visits, these prolonged ¢éte-d-téte by the fire-light, 
which seemed to give so much pleasure to Gilbert, 
and in which Kitty (who was duly informed of 
them) acquiesced quite cheerfully, were a source 
of deep disquietude and disgust to Miss Joy. 
Not often had she ventured to read a lecture to 
the somewhat imperious lady whose nominal 
chaperon she was; still, being a courageous and 











conscientious woman, she felt it incumbent upon 
her one morning to say : 

“ Beatrice dear, Mr. Segrave comes here too 
often.” 

“ Does he ?” asked Beatrice, with innocent sim- 


plicity. “ Well, now that you mention it, I dare 
say he does. He hasn’t begun to bore me yet, 
though.” 


“I don’t mean that; I mean that he comes 
here too often for his happiness—and perhaps 
for Miss Greenwood’s into the bargain.” 

“ Matilda, my beloved, are you so desperately 
anxious for his happiness ?” 

“IT don’t care a brass farthing whether he is 
happy or unhappy; it is about you that I am 
anxious,” answered Miss Joy, candidly. 

“Oh!—neither about him nor about poor 
Kitty, then, after all? Now be honest, Matilda : 
don’t you think that I am pretty well able to 
take care of myself?” 

“Most certainly I do not,” Miss Joy declared ; 
“that is just exactly what I don’t think.” 

“How little you know me! Some day you will 
admit your mistake. In the mean time, if it would 
relieve you to speak a word of warning to Mr. Se- 
grave or to Kitty, or to both of them, pray do so. 
Nobody will be the worse for it.” 

“ And nobody will be the better,” sighed Miss 
Joy, conscious of her impotence. 

The excellent woman saw plainly that neither 
warnings nor remonstrances would be of any 
avail, and therefore held her peace; but she 
was sorely distressed in mind, for Gilbert, of 
whom she had never thought too highly, had for- 
feited the last vestige of her esteem by his pre- 
sent behavior; and what was still worse, she 
found herself compelled to admit that Beatrice 
was behaving quite as badly as he. This was as 
much as to say that the world was upside down. 

Fortunately, or unfortunately, the little world 
in which Miss Joy dwelt was composed for the 
most part of people who could not easily believe 
their bosom-friends capable of treachery. The 
soft, misty autumn days passed on and brought 
no clouds over the contentment of the Greenwood 
family, Kitty, it is true, remarked that Gilbert 
was nervous and irritable at times; but this she 
attributed to election worries, and was too sweet- 
tempered to resent. As for jealousy, that had 
never been among her failings. Certainly she 
had been a little jealous of Beatrice Huntley once 
upon a time, and had confessed that peccadillo, 
half penitently, half laughingly, to Gilbert long 
ago. In those days she had not been sure of his 
love; she was sure of it now, and it would have 
required something a great deal more serious 
than his visits to the Manor House to make her 
distrust him. As reasonably might he have dis- 
trusted her for making much of Mitchell, who at 
this time was far more constantly with her than 
Gilbert was with Miss Huntley. For Mitchell's 
goods and chattels were being packed up. 
Somewhat suddenly he had announced his ap- 
pointment to another coast-guard station in the 
north of England, and Kitty, who divined that the 
transfer had not been unsolicited, felt that the 
least she could do was to make his last days at 
Kingscliff as pleasant for him.as might be. On 
the eve of his departure a few friends were in- 
vited toa farewell dinner in his honor at Morden 
Court; and then it was that Miss Huntley and he 
had a little talk together for the first time since 
her return; for although they had met before, 
neither of them had displayed much anxiety to 
compare notes with the other. Now, however, 
she beckoned him aside to say: 

“So you are retiring from the field of battle.” 

“That is the usual thing to do after one has 
been beaten, is it not ?”’ he returned. 

““One should not allow one’s self to be so easily 
beaten.” ; 

“ Well, I don’t know about that; under certain 
circumstances defeat is inevitable, I suppose.” 

“And a bungling ally is not quite the right 
person to make criticisms, perhaps ?” 

“Oh, you mustn’t put words into my mouth 
that I never used, Miss Huntley. I know you 
did your best for me, and very kind it was of you, 
I'm sure.” 

“Nevertheless, I miscalculated my strength ; 
and you didn’t think much of my tactics, did 
you ?” 

Mitchell hesitated. 

“You never told me what your tactics were,” 
he replied at length; “but as far as I could un- 
derstand them, they weren’t exactly—well, I don’t 
think I should have employed them myself. The 
fact is, I believe honesty to be the best policy.” 

Miss Huntley did not appear to relisi the con- 
demnation which she had invited, for she frown- 
ed, and shut up her fan with a snap. 

“That sounds a very rude thing to say,” 
Mitchell went on, apologetically; “but what I 
mean is that in these cases it is really all plain 
sailing. She didn’t care for me, and she did care 
for Segrave. That seems to me to be final. I 
couldn’t make her care for me.” 

“Oh, excuse me; that doesn’t follow at all. 
And how do you know that she cares for Mr. 
Segrave? How do you know that the person 
with whom she is in love isn’t an imaginary be- 
ing whom she will never find inside Mr. Segrave’s 
skin ?” 

But this was too subtle for the straightfor- 
ward Mitchell, who shook his head and answer- 
ed: “It would be no kindness to encourage me, 
Miss Huntley, even if you could. But you can’t. 
I must grin and bear it. The only thing is that 
I find I can’t bear to stay here, and that is why 
T'm off to Berwick-on-T weed.” 

“Leaving the enemy in possession.” 

“Oh, I don’t want to call him the enemy. He 
and I have never hit it off together particularly 
well; but most people like him, and after all he 
is the man whom she has chosen to be her hus- 
band.” 

“And suppose the man whom she has chosen 
to be her husband should break her heart some 
fine day ?” 
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“In that case I shouldn’t think twice about 
breaking his head.” 

‘A very useful and practical measure, though 
hardly to be described as either prevention or 
eure. Perhaps you wouldn’t carry it out, though ; 
perhaps by that time you may have found con- 
solation on one side or other of the border.” 

Mitchell reddened. 

“Look here, Miss Huntley,” said he, a little 
roughly, “I have known Kitty Greenwood since 
she was a child in the school-room, and I have 
never in all my life loved another woman. I 
don’t know that it matters very much what you 
may think of me, but if you think that I shall 
‘find consolation,’ as you call it, at this time of 
day, you make a mistake.” 

“Don’t be angry,” she returned, laughing; “I 
give you full credit for constancy, though I can’t 
say as much for your perseverance, Apparently 
your notion of fighting a battle isn’t the same as 
mine. If I were in your place, I should say to 
myself that all was not lost so long as the girl 
whom I loved remained unmarried, that engage- 
ments have been broken off before now, and that 
when a woman looks at a rejected lover with 
tears in her eyes, it is because she is beginning 
to find out what he is worth.” 

“She didn’t look at me with tears in her eves !” 
exclaimed Mitchell. ‘‘ What do you mean 

“Did she not? I suppose I must have been 
deceived, then, when I caught a glimpse of her 
across the dinner-table.' Perhaps she had swal- 
lowed an overdose of mustard, or she may have 
been dazzled by the brillianey of her prospects. 
To be sure she might have wept all the tears of 
Niobe before you would have seen them; for 
your own eyes don’t seem to be as sharp as a 
sailor’s ought to be. Since you won’t use them 
at Kingscliff, perhaps you may as well be at Ber- 
wick-on-Tweed as here. It wouldn’t be a bad 
plan to take a return ticket, though.” 

‘* What do you mean ?” asked Mitchell for the 
second time. 

“That you will be wanted to act as best man to 
Mr. Segrave on his wedding day, of course. What 
else should I mean? and what part could suit 
you better? You have chosen to surrender to 
him without striking a blow; it is only fit that 
you should walk in his triumph.” 

Mitchell drove home that night with a young 
man who was loud in his commendation of Miss 
Huntley, her beauty, her talents, and her amia- 
bility. The elder man listened for a long time 
with that silence which is said to imply assent , 
but at length he responded : 

“Miss Huntley may be all that you say, and I 
should think she is; but between you and me, I 
doubt whether she is quite right in the upper 
story.” 

It was this impression of her, and no other, 
that he took away with him to Berwick-on-Tweed. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. |} 
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SOME GERMAN SEA-SIDE 
RESORTS. 
CHAIN of sea-side resorts extends along 
i the Baltic coast of Germany from the 
mouth of the Oder to the northern part of tlie 
island of Riigen. For some reason the stream 
of foreign travel sweeping southward from Ham- 
burg to Berlin and Dresden has passed by the 
fine old Hanse towns of Liibeck, Stralsund, Stet- 
tin, and the beautiful stretch of sea-coast for 
which they are the points of departure. The 
average German, with his frugal temperament, 
shuns the wake of high prices which foreign 
travel leaves behind it, and has sought, among 
other places, a cheap and comfortable refuge on 
this neglected sea-coast. Here he can fix his 
own prices, meet people from his own circles, 
and heap abuse at leisure upon his favorite butt, 
das Berliner Publikum, which, especially during 
the excursion season, is in an offensive major- 
ity. It would be hard to define exactly what 
stratum of Berlin society is covered by the ex- 
pression das Berliner Publikum. Any Berliner is 
ready to define it from his own stand-point, but 
no two agree. It seems to be a general designa- 
tion for all who are in any sense disagreeable. 
The favorite resorts are Heringsdorf, Misdroy, 
Sassnitz,and Putbus. Heringsdorf, on the isl- 
and of Usedom, and Misdroy, on the island of 
Wollin, both at the mouth of the Oder, offer su- 
perior facilities for sea- bathing, and are more 
fashionable than their rivals Sassnitz and Put- 
bus. At both places a belt of dunes separates 
the broad sandy beaches from fine old forests, 
Handsome villas stretch along the shore with 
their close-cropped lawns. Heringsdorf has the 
further interest of being one of the places where 
that ancient city famed in song and romance 1s 
said to have sunk beneath the sea. Imaginative 
people can desery here the towers of Vineta and 
hear its bells tolling beneath the waves. 
Sassnitz, on the northern coast of Riigen, has 
a limited past as a sea-side resort. Forty years 
ago it was a little fishing hamlet crowded into a 
cut in the cliffs. For a long time the fishermen 
warded off all speculative attempts to destroy 
the simplicity of their native place, but they 
gradually learned the meaning of that refrain in 
Fidelio: “Es ist ein schénes Ding, das Gold,” 
and now hotel, shop, and restaurant dominate the 
village. The fishermen have even so far over- 
come their shyness and dislike for the stranger 
that they will now give him a hearty weleome 
in their own houses, and take him for a sail in 
their fishing-smacks—for a fair consideration. 
Sassnitz does not depend for its popularity 
upon the usual attractions of a sea-side resort. 
The narrow stony shore forbids sea-bathing, al- 
though attempts have been made to clear por- 
tions of it for this purpose. There is no casino 
to serve as assembly ground and place of amuse- 
ment for the guests. The hotels are inadequate 
in their accommodations, and with one or two 
exceptions are so situated that no view of the 














sea can be obtained except from the top stories, 
while a hot, treeless expanse separates them from 
the border of the cliffs. Some reason for this, 
however, lies in the fact that for the most part 
the land along the sea is either taken up by large 
private estates, which cannot be bought at any 
price, or occupied by the ancient forests, which 
are under the jurisdiction of the government. 
Natural advantages and surroundings counterbal- 
ance these drawbacks, The air is always fresh 
and invigorating, and scarcely an hour passes 
when a breeze does not blow from some quarter. 
Sometimes the thermometer mounts as high as 
ninety degrees, but this degree of heat never lasts 
more than a few days. The long twilight con- 
stitutes another charm. In early July the sun, 
rising at a quarter past three, does not set till a 
quarter past eight, while it is not actually dark 
till after ten o'clock. 

But, above all, the superb cliff scenery, unsur- 
passed on the Baltic, has made the fortune of 
Sassnitz hotel-keepers, Like the white cliffs of 
Dover, the chalk formation extends here for sev- 
eral miles. A path leads a part of the distance 
along the shore, then ascends and follows the 
line where the ancient beech forest meets the 
overhanging edges of the cliffs. The shore is 
covered with fragments of the flint-seamed chalk- 
stone, which the waves have worn into startling 
shapes. One could almost imagine that all who 
had lost their lives in the Baltic had been wash- 
ed up here, and their bones left to whiten in the 
sun. Children, and even their elders, of a petro- 
logical turn of mind, oceasionally find bits of am- 
ber and curious cartridge-shaped petrifactions, 
which are called Donnerkeile (thunder-bolts) by 
the peasantry, Some rare kinds of sea-birds are 
also seen along this coast. 

The beauty of the scenery culminates in the 
cliff called the Kénigsstuhl, which rises perpen- 
dicularly to a height of 420 feet. Nature, his- 
tory, and tradition have done all in their power 
to fascinate the beholder at this point. The 
deep cobalt blue of the sea, the shining white of 
the cliff, and the rich green of the trees crown- 
ing the summit form a striking combination of 
color. It would be hard to determine which is 
the most favorable time for observing this nat- 
ural picture, whether at sunrise or sunset, by sun- 
light or moonlight, during a storm or in fair wea- 
ther. Each has its own magical effect. And if 
time and weather prevent the visitor from seeing 
the Kénigsstuhl under any of these conditions, 
he may still obtain a perhaps more striking ex- 
hibition of it by paying fifty pfennigs. For this 
consideration an old. peasant, always on hand at 
night, will either kindle Bengal-lights, or throw 
glowing charcoal down the furrows of the cliff, 
which gives the effect of molten lava streams. 
Among the rarer exhibitions which one cannot 
command at any price is a naval battle such as 
took place off this point in 1866 between the 
Danes and Prussians, and in 1715 between the 
Danes and Swedes. Charles XII. of Sweden ob- 
served the latter fight from the top of the K6- 
nigsstuhl, which is said to have derived its name 
from this fact. 

In the deep cleft parting the Kénigsstuhl from 
the adjoining cliff rise two slender pillars, They 
form the entrance to an almost inaccessible cav- 
ern, where the two noted fifteenth-century pirates 
Stértebeck and Michael are believed to have hid- 
den their stolen treasures. These two gentle- 
men were captured, after a stubborn fight with 
the fleet of the Hanseatic League, and beheaded 
near Hamburg. Their treasures are said to be 
still concealed in the cavern. 

Some distance back from the sea, and deep ina 
hollow of the woods, lies the haunted lake called 
Herthasee. It has neither inlet nor outlet, and 
was believed to be unfathomable till prosaic gov- 
ernment officials sounded bottom at a depth of fif- 
ty feet. Tradition asserts that this is the lake and 
this the grove sacred to the goddess Hertha or 
Nerthus, mentioned by Tacitus. The huge gnarled 
trees, looking centuries old, almost make the vis- 
itor believe the tradition. The great earth wall 
which encloses an oblong space on one side of 
the lake, and which rises in places to a height of 
ninety feet, is without doubt the remains of an an- 
cient place of worship. Further witnesses for 
the truth of the tradition are two sacrificial stones, 
in which are carved a basin and runlets to con- 
duct and receive the blood of victims. On one 
of them, too, is seen the imprint of two small 


feet. It revealed the sin of.a priestess of the 
goddess. Kosegarten, a former minister in a 


neighboring village, remarked upon this story: 
“ How lucky it is that we can tread on stones 
to-day with no fear that foot-prints will be left 
telltales of the secret sins we have committed !” 

The Riigen peasants have little to distinguish 
them from their phlegmatie brethren elsewhere 
in Germany, except it be perhaps that they are 
several degrees more phlegmatic. Those of 
Monchgut, owing to the isolation of their penin- 
sula, have preserved some peculiarities in dress, 
The men wear a jacket adorned with many 
superfluous buttons, an extremely high collar, 
and white stockings pulled up above the knees 
over several pairs of trousers. The women wear 
several waists, with and without sleeves, over 
them a bright-colored bodice, bound with a blue 
band, and over this further a black jacket. The 
head-dress consists of a white linen cap, above 
which is worn a tall bonnet with streamers be- 
hind. These costumes are seen now only on 
Sundays and holidays. The peasants, dependent 
almost exclusively upon the herring-fisheries for 
a livelihood, are thrifty and temperate. A case 
of absolute poverty is rarely found among them. 

One never leaves Riigen without at least pay- 
ing his respects to the quiet, quaint little town 
of Putbus. It is an old-looking place, but has 
actually attained the age of only seventy-seven 
years. As the seat of the house of Putbus, how- 
ever, it dates far back, to 1249; and the gene- 
alogy of this family can be traced even further 
than its estates. The house of Putbus contains 











thrice-refined blood in its veins, for during the 
vicissitudes which placed Riigen now under the 
power of Sweden, now under that of Denmark, 
and again under that of Prussia, the Putbus 
family received the patent of nobility from all 
three kingdoms in succession. 

In 1810 Prince Malte of Putbus conceived the 
idea of founding a town around his ancestral 
home, and later of turning the place into a sea- 
side resort. A hotel and bathing establishment 
were built on the shore, a theatre in the town, 
and a concert hall and pavilion in the Prince's 
park. Accommodations being prepared, Prince 
Malte, through his influence, succeeded in attract 
ing.not only many noble but also even royal 
guests, and Putbus became the most fashionable 
summer resort in northern Germany, 

Some years ago a storm tore off the top of an 
obelisk which had been erected on the public 
square to commemorate the founding of the 
town. The glory of Putbus has also been cut 
off, not by storms, but by competition from Sass- 
nitz and elsewhere. And now at times during 
the summer the only guest at the large hotel on 
the shore will be some rusticated student from 
the university of Greifswald. At the inn up in 
the town, however, there is more life, especially 
at evening. Then the scene presented is like 
a glimpse of the olden times. The huntsmen in 
their gray and green uniforms, with their guns, 
horns, and dogs, gather after the sport of the 
day ; the post-stages from Bergen and Sassnitz 
dash up to the door; peasants in knee-breeches 
and with big-bowled pipes saunter into the Gast- 
zimmer for a glass of beer and the latest news, 
and then perhaps some old gentleman and lady 
from a neighboring estate will draw up at the 
inn, and go in for a moment to furbish up after 
their drive, before proceeding to pay their re- 
spects at the Putbus castle. 





PETS OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 
By OLIVE THORNE MILLER. 
THE UNCONVENTIONAL. 


TNCONVENTIONAL, indeed, as a pet, is the 
common rat, yet no animal occupying this 
position is more interesting and playful. He has 
often been kept; indeed, Frank Buckland avers 
that for twenty years he had never been without 
a tame rat. 

It is unnecessary to say that he is an intelli- 
gent beast, he amply proves himself so when at 
liberty, but it is perhaps not so well known that 
he is scrupulously neat in his person, performing 
his toilette frequently and in the manner of the 
eat, licking and brushing his fur till it shines, 
especially doing so after eating. When well sup- 
plied with food, he is a dainty, fastidious feeder, 
having his choice as well as anybody, and eating 
like a squirrel—sitting up and holding the mor- 
sel in his delicate fore-paws. 

The rat has great curiosity, and it must be al- 
lowed that he is occasionally troublesome; but 
what pet is not? He is fond of investigating 
the contents of boxes and baskets, of tables and 
cupboards, and appropriating to his own use 
whatever strikes his fancy. Sugar is his great 
est treat, and he readily learns to tip over the 
sugar bowl to get it. While he has a decided 
liking for sweets, he does not disdain other nice 
things, such as rich cake, puddings 
strong drink—as ale. 

He is frolicsome as a kitten, and learns to play 
hide-and-seek with children, and greatly enjoys 
musi¢ also. One that Mr. Buckland had always 
ran and scrambled up on a piano player, and lis- 
tened in eager silence as long as the music lasted. 

Rats learn to obey a command and to execute 
many droll tricks; in fact, as is true of nearly 
all pets, having once secured his confidence, you 
can teach him to do almost anything you desire. 
He is affectionate, and licks the hand like a dog. 
In confinement the rat is a very cleanly creature. 
His bedding should be fresh every day, and the 
eage frequently washed. ; 
dust are best for bedding. 

Two of a kind are always more entertaining 
than one to a person who is interested in their 
habits, for they frolic together and exhibit many 
traits with each other that they would never dis- 
play with human beings alone. So the rats, when 
there are two or more together, are extremely 
playful, rolling over and over like young puppies, 
squealing, and pretending to bite each other, in a 
droll fashion of their own. 

The albino or white rat is often preferred as 
a pet, but in reality he is neither so pretty nor so 
wise as the brown or gray one, and his red eyes 
are to some people unpleasant to look on. 

The Japanese rat, black and white in color, is 
lively and interesting. It has black eyes, and is 
a most frisky pet. Many tales are told of his 
knowingness and vivacity, and, like his native 
relatives, he will thrive upon any food on our ta- 
bles. 

What child has ever grown up without at least 
one cage of white mice, which mamma endured 
as long as she could, tll the mouse odor became 
intolerable, and then banished? Now this odor 
may all be dispensed with if one only knows 
how, and the little folk at least will thank me for 
the direction. Simply place a box with a little 
chloride of lime in the cage. A good way is to 
put it in a tin box tacked near the top, and take 
care to keep the cage neat, when all will be sweet. 
The mice are rather sleepy and uninteresting, and, 
as in the case of the rats, never so intelligent as 
the common brown mouse, 

This little brown-coated fellow is capable of be- 
ing taught tricks and amusing performances. He 
is quaint, odd, and inquisitive, and his special and 
particular delight in a house is to rammage work- 
baskets and boxes and other receptacles. He is 
gentle, affectionate, and very susceptible to kind- 
ness ; once admitted into one’s affections, he be- 
comes doubly attractive, and I have heard of a 
lady who attached her pet brown mouse by a fine 


, and even 


Fine straw and saw- 




















gold chain to her dress, and let him play around 
her shoulders The pretty 
creature was decorated with ribbons, and was a 


ind neck as he liked 


greatly prized pet 


Much has been written about singing mice, and 





Mr. Buckland, as well as other not so well known 
observers, t S that a mouse can, and some- 
times does, sir ¢ high-pite ied sharp notes an oc 
tave in range, and very rapidly uttered. Says 


Mr. Buckland: “The song is a genuine song, 
good and musical as that of a la 


mer morniug.” <A 
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e living near a 
canary has been known to closely imitate its 
song, and even a rat successfully learned the 


twittering notes of a common English goldfinch. 
aliitmais are easi- 
ly tamed, and although most unconventional, are 
delightful pets, The prairie-dog, from our West- 
ern plains, is one that has often lived in houses, 
and is declared to be playful, 
knowing. 





Almost all of our small nativ 





iffectionate, and 
He is a persistent little fellow, how 
ever, and once having made up his mind where he 
wants to live, he is quite certain to rest in that 


very spot, in spite of all the 


arguments people 


can bring to bear upon him. Ile readily learns 
to ask for what he wants, and to make himself 
understood. Itis no trouble to him to adapt his 


taste to human food,and he is wise enough to 
make a choice, and to insist upon having it. Also 
he generally has his favorite in the family, of 
whom he is especially fond, and correspondingly 
exacting. 

Another well-informed and erratic beast is the 
raccoon—familiarly called the ’coon, He is re 
markably intelligent and imitative, copying al- 
most as exactly as a monkey everything he sees 
people do, such as washing the hands, draw 
needle through cloth, and other things. 
do they learn our language that pet ’coons, | 





mo 


dogs and cats, have been known to run away and 
hide when the plan was made to them away 
This animal seems also to have a sense of humor . 


give 
indeed, those who have studied him declare that 
he deliberately plays jokes upon people He will 
eat anything from the table, and of one it is re 
lated that he was violently fond of coffee, and 
insisted on having a cup of it, well sweetened, 
before breakfast 

I believe no animal in the world is untamable, 
if taken young and properly treated. I have my 
self seen full-grown lions, which were pets from 
infancy, perfectly tame about the room of theit 
mistress in an ordinary city house. They 
frolicsome as most small animals, and to 


were 


e kit 








tenish pranks on so exaggerated a scale was very 
comical, 
Bears are exceedingly clever and amusing in a 


house, but they are so clumsy and affectionate 
that they are rather troublesome, and really need 
more room than most houses afford , 

Young ocelots and jaguars are frequently tamed 
in Central America, and at least one of the for 
mer has been kept in New England, a winning 
pet, with quite as much playfulness as a domestic 
cat, and no more wildness 

Yet there is an old saying that however gentle 
may be the offspring of wild parents,a day will 
come when the pet will suddenly 
agery, and 


return to Sav 
a lingering dread of this as yet un 
proved assertion, added to the difficulty of hous 
ing full-grown animals, results in nearly every pet 
of the sort finding its way mto a menagerie at 
last. 

Animals of a different parentage, whose full 
grown qualities we need not fear, are 


perhaps 
more desirable 


The fawn is a loving, beautiful, 
and bright little creature which has often been 
kept in captivity, though better suited to the 
country, where it can have more room. 

This objection, however, does not hold against 
foxes, which are perhaps the most wide-awake 
and amusing rogues in the animal world. They 
have lived on the most amicable terms with dogs, 
and while no more trouble than they, afforded 
constant entertainment by their pranks It 
must be said that cats utterly refuse to be friend 
ly with Reynard. 

Another quaint little beast that has often lived 
with people is the opossum. The greatest diffi 
culty with this comical fellow is his propensity 
to make himself a soft bed, and to that end to 
appropriate anything that suits his fancy 

Almost any small animal, as said before, will 
easily adapt himself to civilized life, and take kind 
ly to the position of household pet, but I have 
mentioned only those most frequently to be met 
and most appropriate to city life. 











USEFUL RECIPES. 

Ovstrr Pir.—Stew the oysters till nearly done with 
milk, pepper, and enough flour to thicken the liquor. 
Line a baking dish with a rich puff paste, fill it two- 
thirds full with the stewed oysters. Sprinkle into the 
gravy a little salt the last thing before putting on a lid 
of pastry, which is to form a top crust. Bake until 
done, but not brown, and serve hot. 

To sro. Ovsrers.—Select the finest and largest oys- 
ters for this mode of cooking. Lay them on a cloth to 
drain dry, and let them stand so for a few hours. 
Sprinkle them with pepper, but no salt. Have ready a 
clear fire, over which to place the gridiron. Put the 
oysters on it with a very little butter, and cook until 
they are done and dry, bat not burned. 

Apreie Sweet Pwxir.—In every barrel of apples 
bought there are sure to be some very small ones, not 
larger than Jady-apples. A nice way to utilize such 
pigmy fruit is to turn it into pickle. Peel enough to 
fill a jar of any size you choose, and preparing enough 
vinegar to cover them by the following receipt, pour it 
over the apples boiling hot, and repeat this three days 
in succession. If the apples are not clear and tender 
by that time, turn the whole jarful into a bell-metal 
kettle, and boil until the fruit is sufficiently soft to be 
readily pierced by a straw. To seven pounds of fruit, 
which will about fill a gallon jar, put three pounds of 
brown sugar, one quart of good cider vinegar, a table 
spoonful of celery seed, a table-spoonful of powdered 
cinnamon, and a half-dozen whole cloves. 

Tomato Pitav.—Boil a pint of rice welldone. Then 
express the juice from a quart of ripe tomatoes by pass- 
ing them through a sieve. Rub them until thoroughly 
mashed and the juice has passed through, freed from 
pulp, skin, and seed. Add this to the rice, with some 
small — of boiled ham that have been cut into bits 
an inch square. Boil all together until the rice is of a 
rich yellow color, aud serve very hot. 
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MIGNON’S HUSBAND.* 
By JOHN STRANGE WINTER, 


Avruor or “ Booties’ Bany,” “ Mignon’s Seoret,” 
“Cavacry Lirg,” “ PLuoK,” rte. 
CHAPTER III. 

MIGNON. 

“Blue were her eyes as the fairy flax, 

Her cheeks like the dawn of day, 
And her bosom white as the hawthorn buds 
That open in the month of May.” 
—-The Wreck of the Hesperus, 
jig was quite a crowd at the little country 
station waiting for the train which was to 
bring Mignon home. 

It was the same little station where Bootles 
had parted almost in silence, and in pain and 
misery too great for words, from Mignon’s mo- 
ther, never daring to dream that one day she would 
wait upon its little gravelled platform for her 
husband—for him! It was all very much the 
same as it had been then, that is,so far as the 
station was concerned. With her, thank Heaven, 
life had come to be utterly different to what life 
had been for her in those by-gone painful days. 
There was a snug and bright little office wherein 
the few passengers were invited to wait if the 
day happened to be cold, for Eccles station did 
not boast itself in the glory of a waiting-room. 
And there beside the fire, with Baby Madge upon 
her knee, sat Mrs. Ferrers, her sweet and lovely 
face shining out fair and placid against the mass- 
es of velvet and rich furs in which she was 
wrapped; and to say the least, Mrs. Ferrers was 
anxious! True, well might she be that; for the 
four young Ferrerses were here, there, and every- 
where, and it is no exaggeration to say that she 
would not have been surprised at any moment if 
the mangled remains of one or all of them had 
been brought in and laid upon the floor at her 
feet. 

In vain, when one or other of them bounced in 
with a “ Mother, the train’s awfully late — that 
arm-thing hasn’t gone down yet,” did she urge 
that they must all be very cold, and that they had 
better come and sit down by the fire. 

“ Dearest mother,” said Pearl, ‘ we are as warm 
as toast—in fact we are all hot. Bertie wanted 
to take his coat off, only Fraulein wouldn't let 
him. And Major Lucy is going with us to see 
Mr. Callum’s puppies—six of them, only a.week 
old. Mr. Callum says we can have one if we like 
—I suppose we can ?” 

“Oh yes; but you are sure, Pearl, that you're 
not cold?” answered Mrs, Ferrers, shivering in 
ler furs, and in spite of the roaring fire made in 
her honor, 

* We are boiling, mother,” returned Pearl, with 
emphasis, then went off again. 

“[ wonder if Major Lucy and Fraulein will be 
able to keep them out of harm’s way ?” she said, 
anxiously, to the station-master, who came ih just 
then. 

“Why yes, mem,” he replied—Mr. Callum, by- 
the-bye, was a Secotchman—* the young eddies 
hhave gone round to the back to see the wee pup- 
pies. I made a suggaastion to them that the wee 
bit things were at the hoose, for I thocht they'd 
be out of danger there.” 

“Oh! that is all right,” cried Mrs. Ferrers, in 
great relief. “Thank you so much, Mr. Callum. 
I get nervous about a railway, for children are so 
active and so daring, one never knows one minute 
what they will do the next.” 

“The train is running in, mem,” said the sta- 
‘tion-master, after a glance out of the window, 

And sure enough, a moment later the train 
glided alongside the platform, and Mrs. Ferrers, 
with Baby Madge still in her arms, sprang to her 
feet and ran out of the office. 

At the same moment the four youngsters came 
tearing round the corner from the station-master’s 
pretty ivy-wreathed house, and made a rush for 
the new-comers. 

in their extravagant and demonstrative joy 
they would almost have torn Mignon to pieces, 
anly they happened to come across their father 
first, so that he fell the first victim to their soft 
embraces. This gave Mrs. Ferrers a chance of 
speaking to the heroine of the day, of hugging 
her warmly to her breast, of gazing at her with 
fond and adoring eyes. 

“She has grown quite a woman, Major Lucy,” 
she cried, holding her a little away from lier that 
she might see her better. 

“ Almost—” said Lucy. He had been ‘on the 
point of saying, “ Almost old enough to be mar- 
ried,” but somehow the old joke died upon his 
lips before it was uttered, perhaps because of a 
certain shyness—which was utterly new to all of 
them—in the frank blue eyes, and a sudden deep- 
ening of the soft bloom upon her cheeks. 

But it was not until they had reached the 
Court, and Mignon had been upstairs and changed 
her travelling dress for a loose tea gown arrange- 
ment of soft yellowish silk, and of a very Frenchi. 
fied appearance, that Lucy was left for a moment 
with her alone. 

He was waiting for the appearance of the la- 
dies in the great hall, where afternoon tea was 
always served; the pretty red and gold tray, 
with its handsome Queen Anne silver and old 
Crown Derby china, was all set ready, the silver 
kettle was hissing and spluttering—well, yes, of 
course, I mean that the water inside it was doing 
so—and a servant had, an instant before, brought 
in a couple of covered plates. Then Mignon 
came in in her softly trailing garments, and 
crossed the large hall to the hearth beside him. 
If the truth be told, it gave Lucy quite a start to 
see how completely every trace of the child had 
gone. 

“My old friend is quite grown up a young 
lady,” he said, with a half-regretful air, as she 
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spread out her pretty dimpled hands to the 
warmth of the fire. 

Mignon nodded, and with the nod the child 
Mignon seemed to come back again. 

“Yes, I think I am quite grown up now, Lal,” 
she said, smiling; “but I don’t know that I’m 
any worse for that. What do you think ?” 

He captured the hand nearest to him and 
looked at it; it was a pretty little hand, slender 
and yet not thin, pink-palmed, and soft as satin. 

“Yes, it is quite a grown-up hand,” he an- 
swered; and then some of the others came in, 
and they were no longer alone. 

But although Mignon was quite grown up a 
young lady now, the first little air of strangeness 
soon wore off, and before the tea-tray was sent 
away Lucy felt as if the child Mignon, who had 
always loved Bootles and himself so tenderly, 
had come back again, notwithstanding the fact 
that her pretty, fair head was as high as his chin 
now, and that the pretty feet and ankles which 
he had been used to see were now hidden away 
behind yards and yards of soft yellowish silken 
stuff, which might be very, very fashionable, even 
artistic, but which got under his feet, and would 
probably have made him swear if he had not been 
blessed with the temper of an angel. 

I have said that the Court was full of visitors, 
consequently a fairly large party had turned up 
for that meal which is generally considered to be 
loved of the fair sex only, and which in the day’s 
doings takes very much the place that the extra 
dances do in a ball programme, Nearly all the 
ladies were there and six or seven men, among 
them, besides Bootles and Lucy, a tall, dark- 
haired lad of one-and-twenty, who had been in 
the Scarlet Lancers a year and a half, but had 
never, though he had heard a good deal about 
her, seen Mignon before. 

“Darkey,” said Bootles—suddenly addressing 
him, and using the pleasant, familiar name by 
which he went among the officers of his regiment, 
in preference to his own more distinguished one 
of St. John Stanley—“ give us a song, there’s a 
good chap.” 

Thus bidden, young Jack Stanley moved to the 
other side of the large hall, where a little piano 
in a neat black and gold case stood in a recess, 
and sat himself down upon the old oak bench 
which did duty for a music-stool. 

He struck a few strong chords, and dashed at 
once into his latest song. It was a good song, 
of a comic order, and his hearers all joined in 
the chorus excepting Mignon, who for a year 
past had been out of the way of joys of this 
kind, and did not recover her old self sufficiently 
to join in with the other voices until two verses 
had been sung. 

“ Johnnie, will you wait for a while? 
Johnnie, will you wait for a while? 
Come along, John, 
ba your Sig boots on, 


r— 
Johnnie, will you wait for a while?” 


Mignon, who had been standing near the fire 
when Darkey Stanley began to sing, crept nearer 
and nearer to his side of the hall, finally halting 
about a couple of yards behind him, listening in- 
tently. 

A pretty picture she made as she stood, tall 
and slender as a young lily or a bonny daffodil, 
her soft yellow draperies lying on the dark car- 
pet, and her pretty golden head moving to and 
fro in harmony with the song which told the tale 
of Johnnie’s misfortunes. 

“ Something like a song, that!” murmured Lucy 
in her ear as the last stirring chorus ceased. 
Lucy was not musical, and said sometimes that 
songs of this description had the advantage of 
never going beyond his powers of comprehen- 
sion. 

“Yes; isn’t it good ?” Mignon answered. “I’ve 
been singing songs of a different kind lately, Lal. 
I wonder jf you would like them? I'll try one 
of these fine days. But tell me, who is he?” 
nodding her head toward Stanley, who was pre- 
paring to go on with another song, which he gave 
with a good, steady, hearty uniformity of volume 
from beginning to end. 

“St. John Stanley, of the Scarlet Lancers ; the 
fellows generally call him ‘ Darkey’—he’s got 
such a topknot, don’t you know.” 

“It is a topknot,” returned Mignon, with a 
laugh, glancing at the thick crop of curly dark 
hair on the crown of young Stanley’s head; “ but 
a very nice topknot, Lal, don’t you think ?” 

“Ob, awfully nice,” returned Lucy, in so un- 
sympathetic a tone that Mignon’s big eyes opened 
wide, and she wondered if he wasn’t quite well, 
or perhaps what she had heard a man say to an- 
other on the platform of the London station that 
morning—“ a bit chippy.” 

“T say, Lal,” she asked, suddenly, “ what is it 
to feel ‘a bit chippy’ ?” 

Lucy burst out laughing. “Good heavens, 
child! where did you pick that up ?” he demand- 
ed. “Oh! on the platform at Victoria. Well, 
it means seedy; but you’d better not go telling 
any one you feel ‘a bit chippy’—they mightn’t 
understand it.” 

“JT didn’t know, Only I’d never heard Bootles 
or you say it, and I wanted to know,” Mignon 
said, smiling up at him. “I thought it might 
mean out of sorts in your temper; but of course 
if it’s your body, it wouldn’t be applicable.” 

Lucy took the hint instantly. “ Mignon, my 
sweetheart,” he murmured, his voice going back 
into the infinite tenderness of her child days, 
“was my temper out of sorts? Did it sound so ? 
What a bwrute I am !—and on your wewry first 
day at home too!” 

“Never mind, Lal dear; perhaps you didn’t 
mean it,” said Mignon, with a burst of magna- 
nimity such as made Lucy feel that the elegant 
young lady in the gorgeous tea gown had alto- 
gether gone, and that the loving, brave-hearted, 
and big-souled child Mignon had come to him 
again. 

“T never want to say or look anything that 








will hurt you, my sweetheart,” he returned, in his 
softest voice and with his gentlest air. 

So it was bridged over — the first little rift 
within the hitherto perfect lute of their friend- 
ship; and Mignon went off with her mother to 
make some additions to her toilette, as happy and 
gay as she had ever been in her life. 

Ay, but the little rift was still there! 

She dropped her pretty lace-bordered handker- 
chief as she crossed the hall, and young Stanley 
ran after her to restore it. She took it with a 
smile and a radiant glance, and so they stood for 
an instant, the blue eyes looking up under their 
long fringes straight into the bold brown ones, 
which were full to the brim and running over 
with unutterable adoration. 

It was a pretty picture, and more than one 
person in the hall thought so, The tall and 
slender girl in the dainty old-world éostume—as 
unlike the two smart sisters in their well-built 
Redfern gowns, thick-soled boots, and hard felt 
hats, who had just come in from a country tramp, 
as well could be—and the big stalwart young fel- 
low in the first flush and glory of his manhood ; 
but one Cecil Lucy, Major of the Scarlet Lancers, 
turned away from it with disgust in his eyes and 
an ugly word upon his lips. 

“That cursed French school has made a fin- 
ished coquette of her,” he said in his heart, and 
gave a great sigh for the sweet, fresh, fearless 
simplicity of the days that were no more. 

All the same he was wrong. Coquetry was 
the very last thing which had been taught Mign- 
on at her French school. He forgot that though 
she was still a child to him and some others, 
to herself and to the world, particularly that por- 
tion of it which had its dwelling-place within the 
bosom of St. John Stanley, she was a fascinating 
young lady in the first bloom and blush of her 
beauty. : 

“She is a woman now, with the heart and hopes of 
a woman.” 


Ay, but Lucy had forgotten that, and so he 
turned his back upon the pretty picture, and 
called her a coquette because Dame Nature had 
made her fair, 

So like us that! Women can be more just. 

A child, indeed! If at that moment he could 
have looked into young St. John Stanley’s heart, 
he would have found there a state of feelings 
such as would have justified an adaptation from 
lines written by the immortal bard three hun- 
dred years ago: 

“She is a woman, therefore may be woo’d; 


She is a woman, therefore may be won; 
She is Mignon, therefore must be loved !” 





CHAPTER IV. 
MIGNON’S SWEETHEART. 


“Loving she is, and tractable, though wild; 
And innocence hath privilege in her 
To dignify arch looks and laughing eyes.” 
—Worpswort. 
“It is the little rift within the lover's lute 
That, by-and-by, will make the music mate, 
And, ever widening, slowly silence all. 


“The little rift within the lover's lute, 
Or pitted speck in garner’d frnit, 
That, rolling inward, slowly moulders all.” 
—Tennyson, 

Ir was with a pang that Lucy saw, when he 
came down into the hall half an hour later, that 
the pretty picture of coquetry had ripened into a 
still prettier one of warm friendship ; for Mignon 
and young Stanley were sitting very close togeth- 
er at the great table of carved black oak which 
oceupied the centre of that princely apartment, 
and was littered with the newspapers of the day. 
He could not at first see what they were doing, 
but their heads seemed very near to each other, 
far nearer than the length of their acquaintance 
warranted, and they had the lamp drawn as close 
to them as could be. 

“Take care!’ he heard Mignon say, in a sup- 
pressed tone; then she drew up her breath in a 
sharp, hissing sound. “Ah! but that did hurt.” 

“ Let me try again, Miss Ferrers,” pleaded the 
lad, in evident distress. 

But Mignon shook her head. “No, thanks ; 
you’re rather a bad hand at taking splinters out.” 
(She had been on the point of saying, “ You’re 
an awful duffer at taking splinters out,” but 
nipped the words off the end of her tongue just 
in time.) “I'll wait till Major Lucy comes down.” 

“T wish you’d—” began the boy. 

“ But I won't,” retorted Mignon, quickly, ‘ Let 
us look at Punch.” 

He stretched out a hand and got the Punch 
from the other side of the table, and they settled 
down to enjoy it. Luey noticed that the curly 
brown head still kept a great deal nearer to the 
golden one than was necessary ; nor did the gold- 
en one seem in any way anxious to increase the 
distance between them. In short, Mignon had 
not been brought up to be a prude, and had been 
the cherished friend of too many a gallant sol- 
dier from her cradle up to be afraid of one now. 
Perhaps in that respect Lucy would have pre- 
ferred that she should be “quite grown up a 
young lady.” 

After a moment or so he dropped the heavy 
velvet portiére behind him and went across the 
hall to the fireplace. Mignon jumped up as soon 
as she perceived him. 

“Oh, Lal! I’ve run a great ugly splinter into 
my hand,” she cried, dolefully. “ Mr. Stanley has 
been trying to get it out, and—ugh !—nearly hack- 
ed my finger to bits.” 

“Miss Ferrers!” burst out Stanley, with a fine 
show of indignation. 

“T told him I'd wait till you came,” she went 
on, addressing Lucy. “ Don’t hurt me,” she add- 
ed, imperatively. 

“ Did I ever hurt you ?” demanded Lucy. 

“No; but he did,” nodding with a laugh at 
Stanley ; then sang, with a quick adaptation of 
his song, 


” 





““*The old splinter sat as on a stile, 
Saying, Come along, Johnnie, will you hook me 
now? 
Or—Johunie, will you wait for a while?’ 


And Johnnie waited,” she ended, mischievously. 
“What !—is it out? What joy! You're cer- 
tainly A 1 at taking splinters out of one’s fin- 
ers,” 

“The Major has had more practice at that sort 
of thing than I,” put in Stanley, who was a little 
nettled at his failure, and more than nettled to 
think that the Major should succeed without an 
effort where he had ignominiously failed after 
half a dozen attempts. 

“ Ah, I dare say,” rejoined Mignon, who heard 
nothing at all caustic in the words; ‘he has taken 
dozens of splinters out of my hands, in fact I may 
say hundreds.” 

By that time the different guests began to ap- 
pear, the two girls with the thick-soled boots and 
Redfern gowns among them, The little group of 
three broke up then, and the two girls appropria- 
ted Mignon unto themselves. 

“ Are they wearing these things in Paris, Mign- 
on ?” they demanded, or rather one of them did. 

Mignon laughed. “TI believe so ; it came in my 
outfit,” she answered. 

“It’s awfully pretty,” remarked the other one, 
critically, “and would be useful too, don’t you 
think, Sophy ?” 

“IT don’t know, Jane. We should feel queer in 
them after our Redfern frocks, don’t you think ?” 

“Oh, I too am getting rigged out by Red- 
fern,” put in Mignon, hastily—‘ only you can’t 
wear him in the evening.” 

“Oh yes, you can. These are Redfern gowns,’’’ 
said Sophy, with a superior simper adown her- 
self. 

“But a tea gown wouldn’t feel particularly 
queer after that,” objected Mignon, looking at the 
pretty evening dress, with its low bodice and ab- 
sence of sleeves. 

“We should feel smothered—hemmed in— 
choked,” declared Jane Carmine,solemnly. “ Still, 
if one could get used to them, I’ve no doubt they 
would be very useful.” 

“Very useful, when you happen to leave your 
luggage ata station, to be fetched by a cart which 
somebody forgets to order,” Mignon laughed. 
“To tell you the truth, I am wearing it to-night 
because, like a donkey, I left my keys in my bed- 
room at Hill Street, and the box which had my 
linen and such things in, with this on the top, 
was the only one we could get open. I assure 
you Tam not going to spend the rest of my life 
in tea gowns.” 

“ Heaven forbid!” murmured Lucy, who had 
been accustomed to hunting and shooting, fishing 
and riding and driving, with her ever since the 
time she had been old enough to sit a pony, to 
say nothing of such minor and trifling pursuits as 
skating and tennis, and so on. 

“Did you hear what Madge said to me when 
Pearl and Maud brought her into my room? No? 
Oh, it was so funny! She looked at me fora long 
time, and then she burst out,‘ Little mum-ma, 
tiss Match! I couldn’t think what she meant 
fora minute. ‘Tiss Match !’ she kept saying; ‘ tiss 
Match!’ I looked all round, but Pearl and Maud 
were very busy ‘making up’ with my Jewsbury 
tooth-paste and a powder-box, and were not at- 
tending tous at all. ‘ What is Match, my angel »” 
I said; whereupon the little mite gave a jumpon 
her little feet and put her outspread hands over 
her small bosom, ‘Here tee is!’ she cried; and 
I felt such a fool not to have understood her.” 

“She's a jolly little soul!’ put in Stanley. 
“The Major says she’s very like what you were 
at that age, Miss Ferrers.” 


“Yes, I believe so; mother and Bootles always . 


say the same.” 

Lucy turned on his heel and left the group. 
As a matter of fact, he would like to have just 
throttled that young gentleman as he stood ; for, 
positively, it seemed as if he could not speak with- 
out in some way pointing out that Lucy was of 
an older generation than Mignon and himself. 
“Young bwrute !” said Lucy to himself ; “ he has 
the advantage there, and knows how to use it.” 

It was very unpleasant, and all very different 
from what had been only a year before. Then 
he had always called Mignon his sweetheart, and 
had openly declared that as soon as she was old 
enough they were going to be married. 

Now it was different. He was pointedly put 
in his place as an old fogy—and, by-the-bye, he 
was but six-and-thirty—and expected to feel that 
Mignon was no longer, by any special interest, 
his, except in the same way, perhaps, that she be- 
longed to Bootles. It was hard lines, and Lucy 
didn’t relish the position. 

It wasn’t so much that he wanted to marry 
Mignon—certainly not without giving her time to 
think it well out—or that he was not willing to 
give her up to some other fellow right willingly 
and gracefully, if it seemed for her happiness that 
he should do so. It wasn’t— But there, truth to 
tell, Lucy didn’t quite know what it was, only he 
hated young St. John Stanley—* that Darkey,” he 
called him in his own mind—at that moment as 
he had not felt it in him to hate any one for 
years: “an empty-headed, swaggering young 
devil, that hasn’t half mastered his work yet.” 

And worst of all, Mignon was smiling upon his 
wooing with friendly eyes, and actually seemed to 
like the young cub, and to find him amusing! 

What a queer world this is! 

It is doubtful-if Lucy had been so thoroughly 
put out and irritable for years past as he was on 
that the first evening which Mignon spent at home 
after her sojourn in Paris. And to add to his 
miseries, Jane Carmine, who was five-and-twenty, 
and called herself “a /itle older than Mignon,” 
had apparently satisfied herself that the hand- 
some, smooth-tongued Major was worthy of her 
attention, and went in for him with the frank, un- 
blushing zeal of a girl not yet out of the school- 
room, or of a lady of a certain age at what old- 
fashioned folk call “ her last prayers.” 
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Jane Carmine was a pretty-looking girl enough, 
much prettier than her sister Sophy (who was 
more angular in shape, and suffered from white 
eyelashes), with blue eyes of a pretty color, if 
somewhat shallow, a little pert nose, and a short- 
lipped mouth, always a trifle open; there was a 
certain difficulty of the lips to quite close over 
the teeth, which spoiled what would otherwise 
have been a really pretty and piquant little face. 

But Lucy did not like or admire that type of 
feminine beauty; and, truth to tell, before that 
evening was over he was unutterably miserable, 
even abject. He tried so hard to get away from 
Jane Carmine. Once he took refuge under Mrs, 
Bootles’ wing, but somebody — some fiend, Lucy 
said—suggested Dumb Crambo, and he was hauled 
away into the morning-room to await the choice 
of those in possession of the hall, and there he 
found himself leaning up against the wall, with 
Jane Carmine at his elbow. 

Jane Carmine did her best ; but her efforts were 
all thrown away upon him; and the Redfern 
frock, which was lovely, might have been a sack 
for any pleasure it gave the obdurate Lucy. He 
only shut his eyes as he leaned the back of his 
head against the wall, and said to himself, in a 
kind of prayer, “ How long ?—how long ?” 

After a short delay Stanley came to the door, 
and informed the assembled company that they 
had chosen a word to rhyme with jog. 

“ Jog,” said a leading spirit. ‘“ Oh, it must be 
dog. Let’s all go in on all-fours and bark.” 

“But it’s Dumb Crambo,” objected another. 
“ Barking ain’t allowed.” 

“Then we'll sniff,” said the leading spirit, ina 
tone that allowed of no further objections being 
put forward, 

Thereupon, to Lucy’s profound disgust, down 
they all had to go upon hands and knees, and to 
jump, creep, bound, scramble, into the large hall 
as best they could; and he had his best evening 
clothes on too, a new suit that had just come 
from town, made of dull twill with silk facings ! 
He had put them on in honor of Mignon, and had 
the satisfaction of spoiling them for the gratifica- 
tion of Jane Carmine! 

She, poor misguided thing, was just in front of 
him, ruining a good Redfern gown with a cheer- 
ful countenance, that he might see what a lively 
little kitten she was! But what did her sacrifice 
avail with him? Simply naught. He never even 
cast so much as a glance at her kittenish sport- 
iveness; for as soon as his head got through the 
door his eyes went in search of Mignon. And 
Mignon was sitting on a little couch with Darkey, 
watching with laughing eyes the entry of the per- 
formers. 

As for Darkey, he was armed with « big palm- 
leaf fan, and was fanning Mignon vigorously ; but 
he broke off that occupation to hiss with equal 
energy, and shout, ‘‘ Not hog—not hog! Hiss— 
ss—ss !” 

Luey got up and stalked out. It wasn’t plea- 
sant to be taken for a hog. He didn’t like it. 
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CHAPTER V. 
JANE CARMINE, 
“The worst fault you have is to be in love.” 
—As You Like It. 

“There never was a little woman so full of hope, ten- 

dernese, and Jove and anxiety as this little woman.” 
—Dickens. 

Lucy was so truly miserable at the new turn 
which events had taken that he seriously began 
to think of cutting his visit to Ferrers’ Court 
short. 

Still, he had spent so many long leaves with 
Bootles and his wife that it really required more 
moral courage than Jane Carmine had left him 
possessed of to propose a move just then, and 
still more to face the outery which would inevita- 
bly follow such a proposal. 

“ Besides, what can I tell Bootles 2” he asked 
himself, dolefully, as he settled his white tie be- 
fore the dressing-glass. “If I give out important 
business—lawyer’s letter, and all that—why, Boo- 
tles ’ll just say, ‘ Let’s have a look at it, old chap’; 
and make up lies without pwremeditation is—er 
—what I nev-ali could do! But what the devil 
am I todo? If I stop here long, that Jane Car- 
mine will marwry me to a dead certainty. I 
shouldn’t like to marwry Jane Carmine, I must 
say. ’Pon my soul, it’s dayvilish hard. There's 
that gwreat bwrute Landover actually in love 
with her, and she wants me! Always the way 
with those wolf-mouthed women — they’ve got 
such a devil of a nose for the best.” 

There was not the smallest shade of conceit 








about Lucy when he spoke of himself as the best | 


in comparison with Jane Carmine’s admirer, Mr. 
Landover. 

True, Mr. Geoffrey Landover was in every way 
“a catch,” and a far richer man than Lucy would 
ever be— 

“A great, broad-shonidered, genial Englishman; 

A lord of fat prize oxen and of sheep; 

A raiser of huge melons and of pines; 

A patron of some thirty charities.” 


But for all his broad lands and his great houses 
and his princely income, he was not what would 
attract a girl who could be attracted by Lucy’s 
smooth, silky voice, and Lucy’s smoother, silkier 
manners, There was a something boisterous and 


rough about him—blatant, Lucy called it—as if | 


he had brought his “ Tally-ho ” into the drawing- 
room, and imagined that there were three turnip 
fields between himself and the other side of the 
whist table. 

And not only was he blatant and boisterous, 
he was also a bore! He would carry on all his 
conversation in the possessive case—" my hounds, 
my houses, my farms, my tenants—my—my—my 
evewrything,” Luey burst out, irritably, then con- 
fided to his double in the looking-glass that he 
hated a fellow who couldn’: leave himself and 
his belongings out of his conversation for five 
minutes together. 





And then he would persist in going into details 
of pedigree such as are not very polite in a draw- 
ing-room, and he woud call his hounds by generic 
names—and altogether Lucy very often longed to 
kick him! 

Squire Landover had cast an admiring eye at 
Jane Carmine—“ a clever little chestnut filly,” he 
called her—the first night of her stay at Ferrers’ 
Court, when she and the other ladies had trooped 
off to bed, and he had gone with the men into the 
smoking-room to have a last pipe ere he set out 
on his nine miles’ drive to Landover Castle. 

He came again and again to Ferrers’ Court, 
and shouted his compliments at her as if she were 
ninety, and very deaf for her age; but his suit 
did not prosper, for Jane had set her fancy on 
Lucy, and nobody had taken the trouble to tell 
her what a real prize Geoffrey Landover was— 
that is to say, from a matrimonial point of view. 

So Jane did not help him in the least. She 
kept all her little arts and graces for Luey, and 
mercilessly snubbed the big fox-hunting squire 
whenever he came near her, which perhaps had 
not a little to do with that gentleman’s having 
succumbed to her attractions. 

Lucy heard the dinner-bell ring with a groan, 
and went leisurely down-stairs, hoping that by 
the time he got to the drawing-room Jane Carmine 
would have been disposed of, and sent in to din- 
ner with somebody ; in fact, in the fulness of his 
misery he had confided to Mrs. Bootles that he 
did not like always to take the same lady in to 
dinner. 

“Tt’s such a bore for a lady; and however 
bored she may be, she can’t vewry well say so,” 
he explained, with an elaborate courtesy which 
would not allow him to say anything slighting 
of a lady, or of one of his hostess’s guests, and 
Mrs. Bootles promised to effect a change. He 
thought he was tolerably safe for that one night, 
at all events, and if he had extra good luck Mrs. 
Bootles might tell him to take in Mignon! But, 
alas! in this world our little plans and arrange- 
ments do not always fall as we wish them to do, 
and no sooner had Lucy safely run the gauntlet 
of the corridor on to which his bedroom opened, 
and fairly committed himself to the perilous pub- 
licity of the gallery, than he came full upon Jane 
Carmine, wlio was standing looking over the rail- 
ing into the hall below. She gave a start when 
she saw him. 

“Oh, Major Lucy,” she said, in a piteous little 
scrap of a voice, “ I’m so awfully late for dinner! 
I’ve never been late before.” 

“Oh no, it’s not so vewry late, Miss Jane, 
said he, raging in his heart that he had not had 
sense enough to be early. 

‘“*T was afraid to go down,” she went on. 

“Oh, come along; there’s nothing to be afwraid 
of,” he answered, moving toward the stairs. 

Jane Carmine moved that way too. “I’m not 
so frightened now,” she said, with a kittenish lit- 
tle air. “ You'll take care of me, won’t you?” 

“Oh yes, as far as you need it, Miss Jane,’ 
Lucy returned, with a grim feeling of amusement, 
as he remembered that as soon as they got into 
the drawing-room Mrs. Bootles would provide 
somebody else to fulfil that pleasant office. 

But she was one too many for him. She ran 
up to Mrs. Bootles, who was just sending her first 
guests in to dinner as they reached the door, and 
said, “ Don’t disturb yourself, dear Mrs. Ferrers. 
I'm awfully sorry to be so late, but Major Lucy 
is going to take care of me;” and as Lucy’s deli- 
cately expressed fears that morning had been all 
for the lady’s comfort, Mrs. Bootles thought it 
was all right, and did not further disturb herself 
about them. 

“T thought it very odd if Jane Carmine or any 
other girl had got tired of him,” she said to her- 
self as she crossed the hall. 

And it never occurred to her that Lucy might 
have got tired of Jane Carmine! 

Happily, however, Lucy’s misery was somewhat 
mitigated by the fact that Geoffrey Landover had 
come to dinner, and that he had contrived to wait 
until Jane Carmine was seated, and had then un- 
ceremoniously made for the seat next to hers, 
leaving his lawful charge to shift for herself; 
which she did with a very sad expression of face, 
and thought she had never in all her life gone in 
to dinner with such a brute before! 

Miss Jane saw the little manceuvre, and snubbed 
the burly squire as severely as she knew how ; 
but it was all of nouse. Geoffrey Landover had 
got his innings, and meant to make the most of 
them. So during the whole of the meal he in- 
sisted on monopolizing her attention—enforcing 
his remarks, if she did not take sufficient heed 
to them, with a vigorous application of his sub- 
stantial elbow. 

“T say”’—with a nudge—* Miss Carmine—at 
least, Miss Jane, I may say, mayn’t I?—I say, I 
wish you'd get Mrs. Ferrers to bring you over to 
my place some day this week.” 

Jane Carmine turned from uttering a soft whis- 
per into Luey’s ear, who in his turn was watching 
with a grim feeling of misery a similar process 
between young Stanley and Mignon with an elab- 
orate air of attention. 

“T beg your pardon, Mr, Landover. 
saying—” 

“IT was saying I wished you would get Mrs. 
Ferrers to bring you over to my place soon. Aw- 
fly jolly place. I should like to show you over it.” 

“Really! Is it new ?” J 

It is not exaggeration to say that Geoffrey Land- 
over nearly choked. To be asked in cold blood 
by a girl to whom he had been paying marked 
attention for several days, almost two weeks, if 
Landover Castle was new / 

“Has Mrs. Ferrers never told you anything 
about my place?” he demanded. 

“Not a word,” returned Jane, shaking her 
head, with a blank expression of fiee such as 
showed she was speaking the truth, and nothing 
but the truth. 

Squire Landover stared at her for a moment, 
and then he blurted out, “God bless my soul !” 
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“But why?” asked Jane Carmine, who was 
only bent on snubbing him, and being left in 
peace to have a good time with Lucy, and so was 
not even amused by his intense surprise. “ Is it 
a show-place? What is it called 2” 

“You must see it,” returned Mr. Landover, 
with an air of dignity such as sat upon him as 
ill as a silken gown does upon a dairy-maid. 

At this point Lucy, who had overheard the 
last few sentences, thought he saw a loop-hole 
of escape for himself, and forthwith put in his 
word. 

“ Why — er — Landover Castle is one of the 
finest—er—places in England, Miss Jane. You 
must have heard of it.” 

Miss Jane shook her head with a fine air of in- 
nocent indifference. 

“ It's — it’s — er— quite palatial,” Lucy said, 
bringing out the biggest word he could think of 
on the spur of the moment. 

“You must talk to Mrs. Ferrers about it,’’ said 
Jane, rather more graciously, to the owner of 
Landover Castle ; then turned round to Luey, and 
murmured, with an upward look such as made his 
flesh creep, and in a tender and sentimental tone, 
“ Between ourselves, show - places and palatial 
mansions are not much in my line; there’s no- 
thing homely and livable about them.”’ And then 
she added, in a lower tone still, “J like roughing 
it.” 

As I said, Lucy’s flesh fairly crept with the in- 
tensity of his unutterable disgust ; but he turned 
his handsome eyes upon her with a serene gaze 
which was truly admirable. 

“Wroughing it is all vewry well in the ab- 
stwract, Miss Jane; and when you’ve got heaps 
and heaps of money it may be made fairly com- 
fortable, if you’ve got a vewry contented mind 
and are fond of change. But—er—believe me, 
the palatial mansion would suit you far better 
than the wrough-and-wready cottage style of 
thing, don’t you know.” 

“There’s something very sweet about love ina 
cottage,” sighed Jane Carmine, softly. 

Luey shuddered. “Yes; but there’s some- 
thing vewry substantial about the palatial man- 
sion,” he returned, promptly, swallowing his dis- 
gust bravely. “Now there’s a good deal of 
glamour about what is commonly called ‘ follow- 
ing the dwrum’ ; in faet, I may say it’s all glamour, 
and the glamour is the best part of it all.” 

“Tt must be lovely,” murmured Jane. 

“Yes, it is! It’s lovely to live in poky quar- 
ters in barwracks, with evewrything on the scale 
of an artisan’s dwelling; and it’s lovely to have 
furniture that all takes to pieces, and makes the 
place look like an artisan’s parlor when it’s put 
together; and it’s lovely for a lady to have spells 
when she can’t get a servant for love or money, 
and has no one but a gwreat bwrute of a dwra- 
goon to do up her quarters for her, or pewrhaps 
a wretched woman fwrom the wranks, who takes 
evewry opportunity of telling her that the ‘’orse 
barwricks at Haounslaow far better nor 
these,’ and so on. Yes, it’s all vewry lovely till 
you twry it, Miss Jane.” 

“One might have a furnished house at each 
place,” suggested Jane, feeling all at once as if 
the ideal was slipping away from her grasp. 

“Yes, but vou need the palatial income for 
that,” answered Lucy, quickly. ‘“ Not a poor beg- 
gah that hasn’t got two sixpences to wrub to- 
gether.” 

His manner added, quite as plainly as words 
could have done, “a poor beg-gah like me,” and 
Jane felt that all her little tender ways and kit- 
tenish airs had been displayed in vain. 
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So, in 
sheer pique, she turned them upon the burly 
squire, who was still brooding over the unfortu- 
nate question about his ancestral dwelling-place. 

Lucy, left for a moment to himself, turned his 
eyes upon Mignon. How pleased she seemed to 
be, talking to that Darkey! and what a young 
clown that same Darkey was! Quite the very 
last man in the world whom Lucy would have 
suspected of taking Mignon’s fancy. 

He had been used to call her his sweetheart al- 
ways. Well, he would call her that no more, for 
she would be somebody else’s sweetheart now. 
He didu’t like the idea of that somebody being 
Darkey, though ; there was something positively 
revolting about it. 

f it had been some decent fellow now, he knew 
that he would have felt quite different about it; 
but that he should have to stand on one side and 
do complacent fogy in favor of Darkey Stanley— 
Darkey—was simply horrid. 

And yet if any one had asked him a month 
previously what he thought of young Stanley, he 
would have answered promptly that he was one 
of the best fellows out; for Darkey had been dis- 
tinetly a favorite of his ever since he had been 
in the regiment. He was a handsome boy, and 
well born, had a very good property, and was 
amusing beyond the general run. But when 
Darkey appeared in the light of a possible—no, 
hang it all! he told himself, a very probable— 
husband for Mignon, why, then it became anoth- 
er matter altogether. 

Just as he came to that conclusion there was a 
general rustle among the ladies ; and as Mignon 
rose, still smiling at something Darkey had been 
saying to her, her eyes met his full, and the smile 
deepened, and she gave him a little nod. It was 
just the same smile she had always given him, 
frank and absolutely familiar—“ Just what she 
would give Booties,” Lucy thought, ruefully. 

‘Won't you get me my fan ?” said the piteous 
little voice at his elbow. “It’s gone under the 
table.” Then, as Lucy dived down and brought 
it to light again: “So good of you. I’m a trou- 
ble, I know, but—” 

“Why couldn’t you ask me?” broke in Land- 
over, in a deeply reproachful voice. “ Oh, I beg 
your pardon, Miss Jane, I’m so awfully sorry; did 
I tear your gown ?” 

“ Did you tear my gown !” muttered Jane Car- 
mine, trying to look over her shoulder at the dam- 
age. “Oh, don’t mention it, Mr, Landover ; it’s 











nothing, really, nothing but a stitch or two.” But 
that, of course, was aloud, and in the sweet scrap 
of a voice that had been born for Lucy’s benefit. 

“ My best Redfern gown,” she said, angrily, to 
her sister ten minutes later, when that sympa- 
thetic soul had set to work with needle and thread 
to repair the damage as far as was possible. “ And 
then he asked, ‘ Did I tear your gown ?’ — the 
brute! And I had to look sweet and be civil 
over it.” 

“Tt is vexing. Upon my word, I do think,” 
said Sophy Carmine, trying to gather the frayed 
strands of satin stuff together, “ that when a man 
makes such a hopeless havoc as this with a gown, 
he ought at least to give the girl another. It 
ought to be etiquette.” 

If they had known that Geoffrey Landover, of 
Landover Castle, had some fifty thousand a year, 
and would right willingly have given Jane fifty 
finer frocks than even her best Redfern gown, it 
is reasonable to think that their wrath—particu- 
larly Sophy’s, which was not blinded by a fancy 
for Major Luey—would not have run so high. 

As it was, when poor Squire Landover appeared 
in the drawing-room a little later, snub after snub 
was showered upon his devoted head, and he went 
home early, as miserable a man as was ever in love 
before. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.] 





WAITING FOR THE PRINCESS. 
6 hes double-page engraving in this number of 

the Bazar represents a scene that may be 
observed any fine afternoon during the London 
season when the Princess of Wales is in town. 
When the hour approaches at which she may be 
expected to enter the Park, crowds on foot, on 
horseback, and in gather about the 
Apsley House Gate to watch her equipage turn 
into the Drive through the arch from Piccadilly. 
The popular admiration for this gracious lady is 
quite unparalleled, and to some critics seems in- 
explicable. She has no political power; she does 
not set the fashions, as the Empress Eugénie used 
to do; she is not known as a patron of art, and 
does not dabble in the “ ologies”; and the very 
absence of these tastes seems to enhance her in 
the favor of every class of Englishmen and Eng- 
lish women. Her homely domestic virtues, her 
simplicity of character and grace of manner, have 
inspired a personal devotion and loyalty to her 
quite apart from any recognition of her as the 
future Queen. The house so conspicuous in the 
engraving is Apsley House, the well-known town 
residence of the Duke of Wellington. The shut- 
ters were opened after the death of the hero of 
Waterloo, who always kept them closed after the 
assault on the house by the mob in the days of 
the Reform agitation. Lovers of Fielding may 
like to know that Apsley House stands on the 
site of the “Hercules Tavern,” where Squire 
Western used to put up. 
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ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


New Svunsoniser.—A donble skirt for a lady’s dress 
has a gored lower skirt, shaped like a foundation skirt, 
with a deep over-skirt of four or five straight breadths 
draped on the sides, yet long enough all around to 
nearly conceal the skirt under it. 

Mrs. E. J. W.—Get golden brown or else blue bas- 
ket cloth for a winter cloak for a girl of six months. 
The yoke slips or Mother Hubbard dresses of white 
nainsook are worn at that age; with warm under- 
clothing they can be used all winter. A _ tracing- 
wheel will be sent you from this office on receipt of 
twenty-five cents. 

Ienoranor.—There is no rule in such matters, but 
as you have worn deep mourning nearly a year for 
your father, you can wear a white wedding dress, and 
for youf other dresses wear gray, lavender, and com- 
binations of black and white. 

Neseaska.—Your tan-colored wool is camel's-hair, 
and should be trimmed with brown velvet collar, culfs, 
plastron, and border. The armure silk is handsome, 
and will make a rich dress trimmed with jet. The 
black serge will look best made in tailor fashion, and 
will answer for both house and street. 

Inquirer.—Bolsters are again made flat as well as 
round, and pillows are made larger though not quite 
square, 

G. 8.—Pale green or rose-colored China silk, or else 
nuns’ veiling, made up with rows of narrow velvet rib- 
bon or watered silk of the same color, and a wide sash 
to match, will be pretty for your evening dress. 

Constant Suusoriper, AN» Oruxrs.—We do not fur- 
nish addresses to our readers. 

New-Yorkerr.—Your insertion is woven in imitation 
of Mericourt lace, and will look well made up in a belt- 
ed waist of nainsook in lengtl wise rows with tucks be- 
tween ; then put rows of the insertion above a hem in 
a full straight skirt, and wear a wide sash of white or 
blue surah or of watered ribbon. 

Apme.—The green watered silk will be pretty as a 
vest, collar, cuffs, and sash for a pongee dress. Make 
it with a shirred basque and a long over-skirt nearly 
covering the lower skirt. Make a basque of the plain 
navy blue twill, also a lower skirt, folding the latter in 
Jarge pleats. Then have a vest and pointed drapery 
of the blue and white plaid. Make the brown rha- 
dames with wide pleats down the front of the skirt, 
separated by velvet or passementerie. Have short 
apron drapery and bouffant back breadths with square 
corners. The basque may be doubled below the darts 
in front and have a round shawl collar of velvet. 

Mes. R. H.—Your ashes-of-rose silk—it is not pearl- 
color—will look very handsome with a darker drab 
velvet basque that may have a vest of narrower folds 
of rose pink crape, with similar folds in the neck and 
siceves. Have the skirt and its drapery entirely of the 
silk, and get some beaded ornaments for the sides, with 
passementerie to put on revers next the vest, and on 
the collar and sleeves, 

S. E. B., anp Constant Reaprr.—A black silk dress 
for a young lady of eighteen will look well trimmed 
with lace and jet. Put two flonnces of lace across the 
front and sides of the skirt, with a scarf of-a breadth 
of the silk draped across the top; three breadthe will 
drape the back. On the basque have revers, collar, 
and cnffs trimmed with jet galloon. 

A. M. M.—Your three new dresses and a tea gown 
will make an excellent outfit. Instead of a combina- 
tion dress of wool and velvet, a better choice for trav- 
elling and general wear would be a tailor-made gown 
of cloth or Cheviot with merely stitched edges; gray 
or brown will be worn in such dresses. For your visit- 
ing dress the combination should be repped silk and 
velvet; one of the Gobelin blue shades with red in the 
vest will be stylish for you. Instead of black satin 
de Lyon get black repped silk, with perhaps the entire 
waist or an extra basque of velvet. It is too early to 
give more definite hints about shades, trimmings, etc. 
The engraved invitation is sufficient, but it will be 
more cordial to write letters to the groom's parents, 
or sister or brother, especially if they live in another 
city. 
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Decorated Work-Basket, 


Tas oblong rush basket is 
mounted on a frame of bamboo 
bars that are capped with metal at 
the ends, The inside is lined with 
old-gold satin. Two small plush 
mats are hung cornerwise on the 
long sides, with the opposite cor- 
ners which hang inside and out- 
side decorated with embroidery; 
the design is applied in tussore 
silk, outlined in gold cord, and 
shaded in terra-cotta silk, The 
plush squares differ in color, one 
being peacock blue, the other terra- 
cotta. The edge is trimmed with 
a narrow crochet galloon; to make 
this work first a chain of the re- 
quired length with threefold gold 
cord; on this work with colored 
tinselled cord a row of picots, for 
which work a single crochet on a 
chain stitch of the cord, a picot 
(for a picot 3 chain, a single on 
the 2d and a double crochet on the 
Ist of them), pass 2 chain, repeat. 
On that part of the square which 
hangs outside, small crochet balls 
of the tinselled cord are attached 
to every other picot, and to every 
second ball a ball tassel is fastened. 
Clusters of tassels are also attach- 
ed at the corners. 





Embroidery Design for 
Border. 


See illustration on page 604, 


: design is a conventional 

application of the Virginia- 
creeper to a repeated border, It 
may be worked in outline or solid, 
in crewels or silk, according to the 
time and expense that one is will- 
ing to give, or the effect to be pro- 
duced, The coloring is optional; 
it is charming in shades of green 
or in variegated autumnal tints. 





Japanese Design for Pin- 
Cushion. 


See illustration on page 604. 


1 We design for a pin-cushion, 
from the South Kensington 
School of Art Needle-Work is an 
adaptation of a Japanese pattern. 
It may be executed in various ways 
to suit individual tastes. One ex- 
ample at the South Kensington 
School, which was illustrated in 
Bazar No. 23 of the current vol- 
ume, was worked in outline in blue 
linen on a ground of white twilled 
linen. The square space at the 
centre represents a hole in the 





SUMMER TOILETTES. 
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Peter’s words in a carnival play of 

that period by Manuel : 

“Die Schliissel zam Himmel hab ich 
nicht allein ; 

Christus gab sie allen Christen ge- 

mein.” 

(Not I alone have the keys of heaven: 
To every Christian have they been 
given.) 

Another title-page by Holbein, 
full of power and remarkable for 
beauty of workmanship, “ surpass- 
es many others through vigorously 
expressed figures.” Above, in an 
arch, appears the risen Christ be- 
fore His tomb, trampling under- 
foot Death and the Devil; at one 
side, in Latin, are the Redeemer’s 
words, “ Be of good cheer, I have 
overcome the world,” 





Absorption of Disease by 
Porous Wood. 


CELEBRATED physician has 

remarked that every house 
ought to be pulled down at the end 
of its sixtieth year, as it has by 
that time absorbed all the diseases 
of all those that have lived in it, be- 
lieving that wood and plaster ab- 
sorb gases, foul air, and feverish 
exhalations as readily as milk or 
water does, But as it is not prac- 
ticable to tear down houses every 
half-century or so, it is to be con- 
sidered if all the wood used in 
their interior construction and all 
the plain surfaces of plaster should 
not be so thoroughly oiled or var- 
nished that the power of absorp- 
tion should be almost entirely de- 
stroyed, and the character thus so 
changed that destruction would no 
longer be desirable. 





Biblioteca Quiriniana, 
founded in 1750. 


MOST diligent collector, cul- 
LA tivator, and encourager of lit- 
erature was Cardinal Quirini, In 
this notable gathering of rare man- 
uscripts and early printed books is 
a copy of the Gospels written in 
gold and silver upon purple vellum ; 
this copy dates back to the eighth 
century. 

Another of these most interest- 
ing relics is “a Koran upon cotton 
paper—an antique of early date 
and of wonderful beauty.” 

This diligent, pains-taking cardi 
nal, a man of large heart and lib 
eral mind, will be remembered “ for 
his works’ sake” when “thrones 
and powers” have passed into ob- 
livion, A lover of books and a 











collector of the best is a treasure 
cushion, which is arranged to hold Fig. 1.—Casnwere anp Sirk Costume. Fig. 2.—Piain ann Crossparrep Woor Costume to his nation, a benefactor to his 
a vase r £ Tere _" . . é . . 
a vase of flowers, For description see Supplement, For diagram and description see Supplement. country. 


Decoratep Work-Basket. 


Sixteenth Century 
Items. 


MONG other beautiful 

“ title-pages” composed 
by Hans Holbein with Bibli- 
cal representations for theo- 
logical works is one repre- 
senting the Saviour, accom- 
panied by the apostles, call- 
ing with outspread arms the 
rich, the poor, and all who are 
bearing their cross to come to 
Him. This noted title-page 
by the great master appeared 
in a work of Myconius, pub- 
lished by Froschover, in the 
city of Zurich, in the year 
1524, 

There is also a folio title- 
page in metal engraving ex- 
isting since 1523, the four 
separate divisions of which 
all bear the initials “I. F.” 
Below are the apostles, 
dispersed in different quar- 
ters of the world to preach 
the gospel to every creature ; 
they go two by two, except 
St. Paul, the thirteenth of 
the number, who stands 
: alone. Each one carries a 
Fig. 1.—Earty Auromn Mantie.—Front.—[See Fig. 2.] large key ; a Protestant idea, Fig. 2.—Earty Atromn Mantir.—Back.—[See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IL, Figs. 13-18, this, reminding one of St. For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IL, Figs. 13-18, 
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THE GONZAGAS. 

N the early part of the fourteenth century they 

were called “ lords” or “ captains,” a hundred 
years later, “ marquises” or ‘‘ margraves,” and 
about the year 1530 were by Charles the Fifth 
created “ Dukes of Mantua.” 

These were men of acknowledged talent, unusv- 
al munificence, and energy, and their “ 
were among the richest and gayest of Italy. Poets, 
painters, “cavaliers of fair renown with spear 
and bow,” and men of learning, their heads crowd- 
ed full of “divers sorts of knowledges,” all gath- 
ered about these distinguished ones. 

There was no stint of luxuries, either of board 
or pleasurement ; their stables sheltered the finest 
horses that could be found, and of the celebrated 
“Gonzaga Stud” are portraits yet to be seen. 
One writer says of them, “ Where these are kept 
the ceiling is of wood finely carved.” Another 
ready penman tells us that he “was struck with 
the great truth shown in the imitation of the 
horses, six in number, and of the natural size.” 
“The two bays are nearly as perfect in preserva- 
tion as could be desired, while the three white 
and iron gray have suffered much.” 

These are said to have been painted by the pu- 
pils of Giulio Romano as designed and arranged 


courts” 


by the great master. 
The artistic treasures accumulated for ages by 
the Gonzaga princes may be found among the 


treasures of many reigning sovereigns of Europe. 
The tenth and jast Duke of Mantua died in 
1708, “an unloved exile.” 





MINOR DETAILS IN THE HOUSE. 
VRIFLES make the sum of life, it is said; cer- 
tainly they do of life in the kitchen and din- 
ing-room. And the wife who by her skill and 
knowledge of detail knows how to save any frac- 
tion of the sum allowed her for house-keeping is 
really one who brings more happiness into the 
dwelling than the wife whose own income doubles 
her husband’s. This skill and knowledge are the 
portion of every wife whose mother has taught 
her tovobserve the seemingly trivial things of good 
house-keeping, the minor details of daily living. 
And whoever has these little things at command 
will find them a more integral part of family 
happiness than familiarity with the differential 
caleulusis. And although Greek and Anglo-Sax- 
on and high philosophy and natural science may 
be requisite and delightful acquisitions, yet it is 
evident that they are incomplete without the pre- 
vious requisites of bodily comfort and mental 
quiet. 





From flower-clad vales of Rheinland, 
Come wafted to our shores 

Sweet odors that Rieger’s Extracts 
Have rendered ours forevermore.—[A dv.) 





Lapies stylishly dressed with Elegance and Economy 
by Mme. Prestat, 108 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. —[{ Adv.} 





ADVERTISEMEN'LS. 





Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomenese. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low- test, short-weight, alam or 
a odeictay powders. Sold only tr cans, 


Roya Baxine Powper Co., 106 Wail Street, N. Y. 





THE MOST siietma tn FOOD! 
THE MOST NUTRITIOUS FOOD! 
THE MOST DIGESTIBLE FOOD! 
THE MOST ECONOMICAL FOOD! 


25c., 50c., $1.—At Druggists.—Iil'd Pamphlet free. 
Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. 


WRINKLES, BLACK HEADS, 
Pimples, Freckles, Pit- 
tings, Moles, and Super- 
fluous Hair permanently 


| removed. Complexions bean- 
tified, The Form developed. 


| Hair, Brows, and Lashe« colored 


and restored. Interesting Book and 
testimonials (sent sealed), 4e. 
“We recommend Mme. Velaro to ali who would be 
beautiful.”"—Goney's Lavy's Boox. 
MME. VELARO, 249 West 22d Street, N. ¥. City. 
Corr Mention this paper. 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 

admirably adapted for invalids as 
§ well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers irocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


THE CENUINE 


Jou Horr’s Matt Extaacr. 


THE FAVORITE 


TONIC and NUTRIENT, 
recommended by Physicigns since 1847, for 


DYSPEPSIA, INDIGESTION, NURSING | 
MOTHERS and LUNG troubles. 


e genuine has the signature of 

JOHANN HOFF ano MORITZ EISNER 

# on the neck of every bottle. 

EISNER & MENDELSON CO., PHILA. 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THE U. S. 


New York Depot, ti Barclay St. 


Special Trial Offer. 


Art Interchange offers 
pa... - in black and white, also = _— isome ee s: 
orcd Studies, and 160 pages of art hints carefully com- 
piled and judiciously illustrated for on 


$1.25. 


Patina, Deer, after Landsee: The Watering 
Trough, Art opponent, Initinia© & @., Pleasant sub- 
Wharf Scene. Pansies for Fan.” Landscape, 











re sketch, etc 
-_y 4 gave ‘all over’ Design Grate Cur- 
tains, Siapto Curtain border “Outline Desigus 
for "Dos lies, F Floral and child sket 
‘OOD-CARVING, ler Conv entional ‘old Sapes estry de- 
a. ia nel, Lions rampant. € met Door Design of 
Daisies. Decoration, Key ptian Head, 2 ay 
CHINA PaInTING, Cups, Saucers and Piates, Morning 
Glory, Peacock, Butter Cup, Sweet Pea, Clover, Whortie- 
berry, Pine Cone, Grape, Mignonette, Daisy, etc. 


he Colo Studies are 
Landacape, Julian Rix. Ora 
For eat — water scene. Fruit tand Ulossoms 
nd se: F. K. M. Rehn. 
Pack of the Beach.” , Red. White & Yellow, 


Ph 
These studies are all 20x14 inches. ’ Subscribers answered 
in the paper. Sample copy, w ~<a ‘atalogue and 
MAKINE StuDY, sent for 20'Oen 
wm, WHITLOCK, Publisher, 
Cut this out, 37 and 39 West 2% Street, N.Y. 
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SEELETON BANG. 
(PATENT APPLIED FOR.) 
Health, comfort, and beauty combined. Will not rip 
or tear (no foundation) with my improved elastic spring, 
from $3.00 upwards. Feather-light wigs, toupees, coif- 
fures, &c 
Ladies’ old pieces renovated, the spring attached, and 
made equal to new; also ladies’ old gray-bair switches 
restored with my new patent process. 


SWITCHES. 
All long hair, naturally wavy and straight, feather- 
light, $5.00 each, equal to those costing $10.00 elsewhere. 


BABY BANGS, 


Still the rage, from $8.00 upwards. 


MY GRAY HAIR DEPOT 

is known as the largest, finest, and most reliable, and 
as to prices I cannot be undersold. 
ed genuine or money refunded. HAIR taken in EX- 
CHANGE; full value allowed. HAIR CUTTING AND 
CURLING on the premises by best French artists. 
Hair dyeing and shampooing a specialty. Frontpieces 
dressed while you wait, 25 cents each. 


FECT. TOOTH 


BRUSH 
ADJUSTABLE CLEANSER Cann 


AND POLISHER. 
i ea 
Endorsed by the Profession. 

Has the following advantages over the old bristle 
Tooth Brush: More Cleanly, Perfect Polish- 
er. No Loose Bristies. Reon tenting to 
the Cums. Powdered R y for use. 

For sale by all dealers in Pogo net or by mail 

for 60c. by THE HORSEY M’F"G CO., Utica, N.Y. 


Patented Improved Lotta Bustle. 

For Style, Comfort, Health, and Durability has no equal. 
Gives the latest Parisian 
fashion, Warranted to al- 
ways regain its shape afrer 
pressure, no matter In what 
position the wearer may sit 
or recline. Avoid inferior 
imitations. See that each 
Bustle is stamped Improv'd 
“Lotta.” xend for price-list. 
Columbia Rubber Co., 
Sole M'f’rs, Boston, Mass. 

For sale by all the leading dry -goods houses. 











YOU HAVE DOUBTLESS TRIED 


WILBUR’S GOCOA-THETA 


THEN WHY NOT TRY 
WILBUR'S BAKING CHOCOLATE, 
CARACAS CHOCOLATE, 
BREAKFAST COCOA, 


4 other 
@. 0. WILBUR é $05, Chocolate rs, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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Gray hair warrant- | 















SKIN & SCALP 

CLEANSED 
PURIFIED 

AND BEAUTIFIED 


CuTICURA. 


yo CLEANSING, PURIFYING, AND BEAU- 

tifying the skin’ of children and infants and 
curing torturing, disfiguring, itching, scaly and pimply 
diseases of the skin, sc alp, and blood, with loss of 
hair, from infancy to old age, the Curioura Remepirs 
are infallible. 

Curtouna, the great Skin Curr, and Cutiovra Soar, 
an exquisite Skin Beantifier, prepared from it, exter- 
nally, and Cutitoura Reso.vent, the new Blood Puri- 
fier, jnternally, invariably succeed when all other 
remedies and the best physicians fail. 

Cutiovra Remepres are absolutely pure, and the 
only infallible skin beautifiers and blood purifiers, free 
from poisonous ingredients. 

Solc everywhere. Price, Curioura, 50c.; Soar, 25c.; 
Resoivent, $1. Prepared by the Porrer Drug anv 
Curia Co., Boston, Mass. 

¢®™ Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


“BABY’S 





reserved and beauti- 
EDwaTEeD Soar 


Skin and Scalp 
fied by Curiovra } 





Barbour’s Flax Thread 





LADIES 


Fond of Crochet Work may make a beautiful Lace 
for Curtain or other Trimming from 


BARBOUR'S No. 10 SHOE THREAD, 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 
NEW YORK. 





Cures ==d Removes 
Tan, Sunburn, 
Bee Stings, Mos-@ 
quito and Ali 


aie Pills: na Baty 
constipation have no eq 





LADIES. 


AN ART BROUGHT TO PERFECTION, 

The Skin Bleached and Beautified to the Highest 
Art: Wrinkles, Freckles, Blackheads, Moles, and Su- 
perfinous Hair Removed; Flesh Increased or KRe- 
duced ; the Form Developed; Ill-shaped or Large 
Noses made Perfect; Hair, Brows, and Lashes Dyed 
and Restored. Send 6 cents for Circulars, Testimo- 
nials (sealed), etc. 

Mavame LATOUR, New York’s 7 oe ge: 

55 West 125th Street, N. Y. 

Prof. MoLean, of the College of C te no a recom- 
mends my Cosmetiques as harmless and reliable. 

_ Maation this + Fepes:) 


Ly injuries arising from gerpulency. 
the most common of which i: 


may be ENTIR 
PREVENTED or re. 
lieved by the use o 


indo $ Elastic 


ae pn cover, on receipt of 2c. Address 
Be semaae te HARD-RUBBER TRUSS 
Chestnut St. f | ESTABLISHMENT { Philadelphia 
Under patronage of the World’s mostEminent Surgeons. 
TweEnTY Years REFERENCES:— 
Profs, S. D. Gross, D. Hayes Agnew, Willard Parker, 
rem ty Pancoast, Dr. Thomas G. povin, 


e Correct and Skillful Mechani 
HERNIA OR F RUPTURE oA “SPECIALTY. 


Flastie tockings Pam or peel Bwo! 
ulcerat B 


body ote 
ominal tum 





GRUNER HUINES CO 


COOPER & CONARD 


pe PHILADELPHIA, 
Send Free to all who write a4 ne = bbe) i 
re ‘ll mopning 


stock of rine Dry Good 
SHOPPING BY MAIL MADE EASY. 
Established 1875. 


PURCHASING AGENCY, “sii icLes 


DECKER, 113 East 14th Street, New York. 











NOTABLE NEW NOVELS. 


L 
HAGGARD’S NEW STORY. 

ALLAN QUATERMAIN: being an Account of his 

further Adventures and Discoveries in Company 

with Sir | Curtis, Bart., Commander » ort 

Good, K.N., and one Umslopogaas. “By H. Riper 

HaGoanp. Copiously Ilustrated. 16mo, Half Cloth, 

75 cents; Paper, 25 cents. Authorized Edition, 

H. RIDER HAGGARD’S WORKS: 

Authorized Library Edition. 

Cloth, 7 cents each. ‘Allan Quatermain,” Ilus- 

trated; “She,” Tllustrated; “King Solomon's 

Mines ;” “Jesa;” “ Dawn ;” “The Witch’s Head.” 


R. H. Stoddard: “ Mr. Haggard has a genius 
for story-telling.” 

Andrew Lang: “ Mr. Haggard’s practical 
knowledge and experience of savage life and wild 
lands, his appreciation of sport, and his astonish- 
ing imagination—these are the qualities which a 
man admires in his work.” 

N.Y. Times: “ One cannot too much applaud 
Mr. Haggard for his power in working up to a 
weird situation, and holding the reader at the ghost- 
story pitch.” 

N. Y. Tribune: “ /ople everywhere will 
flock to read Mr. Haggard’s. stories with avidity.” 

N.Y. World: “ There are color, splendor, 
and passion everywhere, action in abundance, con- 
stant variety, and absorbing interest.” 

If. 
A TALE OF MOUNT DESERT. 
BAR HARBOR DAYS. By Mrs. Burton Harrison, 
Author of “Golden Rod: an Idyl of Mt. Desert,” 


“Helen Troy,” &c. Tlustrated by Harry Fenn 
and W. H Hype. l6mo, Ornamental Cloth, $1.25. 


N.Y. Sun: “ A delightful book about Mount 
Desert, its summer inhabitants, their sayings and 
doings.” 

N. Y. Critic: “/t is all appropriate, and 
graceful, and sunny - hearted, and sweet - natured, 
and true to life. This dainty chronicle is a bless- 
ing not in. disguise.” 


6 volumes, 16mo, Half 


IIL, 
CHARLES DUDLEY WARBNER. 


THEIR PILGRIMAGE. By Cuarces Dupuny War- 
nek, Richly Ilinstrated by C. 8, Remsuarr. Post 
8vo, Half Leather, $2.00, 


N.Y. Post: “A happy blending of travel and 

iction.” 

Boston Globe: “ /t will be one of the prom- 
ment books of the time.” 

1Vv. 
GREEN MOUNTAIN STORIES. 

A HUMBLE ROMANCE, AND OTHER STORIES. 
By Mary E. Wirxins. 16mo, Ornamental Cloth, 
$1.25. 
Literary World, Boston: “ The simplicity, 

purity, and quaintness of these stories set them 

apart, They have no rivals.” 
Vv. 

BLACKMORE’S SPRINGHAVEN. 
SPRINGHAVEN. A Tale of the Great War. By 

R. D. Buackmore, Author of “ Lorna Doone,” &c 

Illustrated by Aurxrep Parsons and F. Barwarp. 

12mo, Cloth, $1.50, 

Saturday Review, London: “ A fine touch 
of romance reveals the author of “ Lorna Doone” 
on almost every page. The book is delightful.” 

Vi. 
CELIERE’S LAST WORK. 


THE STARTLING EXPLOITS OF DR. J. B. QUIES: 
From the French of Paut Cétiter. By Mrs. Casuen 
Hoey and Mr. Joun Lintaie Profusely Llustrated, 
Crown 8vo, Extra Cloth, 6 $1.75. 


Spectator, London: 


ously grotesque: 


“ A book which is glori- 
It is one of the best bits of fun 
we have read for a long time.” 
VII. 
WILLIAM BLACK’S LAST STORY. 
SABINA ZEMBRA. A Novel. By Wivitam Brack, 
Author of “ A Princesse of Thule,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1.25. In Harper's Library Edition of William 
Black’s Novels. ra 
Literary World, London; “ Mr. Black's pen 
has lost none of its cunning, and he still writes 
with a charm unsurpassed by any contemporary 
novelist,” 
VIII. 
HARD Y°S * WOODLANDERS,” 
THE WOODLANDERS. A Novel. By 


Tuomas 


Harpy. 16mo, Half Cloth, 75 cents. 
Spectator, London: “A very powerful 
story.” 
1X. 


LORD LYTTON’S TRANSLATION. 


BALDINE, AND OTHER TALES. By Kant. Enp- 
MANN Epier. Translated, with Introduction, by the 
Earl of Lytton. 16mo, Half Cloth, 75 cents. 


N.Y Critic: “ Hdler is a man of true genins, 


profound insight, and charming style.” 
aie li aie eae 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 


ATE ISSUES, 





Ts. 
Prison Life in Siberia. By Fedor Dostoieffsky.... 20 
The O’Donnells of Inchfawn. By L. ‘I’. Meade. 20 
The Holy Rose. By Walter Besant............ 20 
Jacobi’s Wife. By Adeline Sergeant 20 
Oe ME OU, cc wrk nny cabs ~~ 
99 Dark Street. A Novel. By F. W. Robinson... 15 
The Present Position of European Politics. By Sir 
RN RRS 8 2 Or Se 20 
A Choice of Chance. A Novel..........-.......4. 20 
A Lost Reputation. A Novel................. . 
Amor Vincit. By Mrs. Herbert Martin.. 20 
Disappeared. By Sarah Tytler.......... .. 15 
To Call Her Mine. By Walter Besant. li'd...... 20 


Published by HARPER & | «& BROTHERS, New York. 


The above works are for sale by ali booksellers, ov will 
be sent by Hanren & Brotucns, postpaid, to any purt of 
the United States, on receipt-of the price. 

Hanrren & Brornens’ Cararocur sent on receipt of 
Ten Cents postage. 












































PEARS’ soap. 
SOLO - IN EVERY 
CITY: oF- ThE -WORLD. 
—— oEPoTs, —— 
Lonoon. New-York 
& MELBOURNE 


PEARS soap TA 
Pure @]"! 

+ FRAGRANT 4, = SS 
DURABLE + + == 

IS MEDALS | af. 3 — 0 
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The best for the Complexion. A *‘balm for the Skin.” 


The most economical ; it wears to thinness of a wafer. 











S but skin deep. There are thousands of ladies who have 


beauty were tt not for @ poor complexion. To all such 
we recommend DR. HEBRA’S VIOLA CREAM as possess- 
ing those qualities that quickly chunge the most sallow and 
Jlorid complexion to one of natural health and unblemished 
beauty. It cures oily skin, freckles, face grubs, black heads, 
blotches, sunburn, tan, pimples and all imperfections of th 
skin. The wrink ies of old age disappear by ifs us 
It is not acosmetic Uut a cure, vet is better for the loilet tai 4 
than powder. Sola by Druggists, or sent postpaid uzor 
receipt of 50 cents. 
Testimonials free, G.C. BITTNER & CO., Toledo, 0. 











regular features and would be accorded the palm of 








Bridal Outfits. 


Infant Wardrobes. 
Ladies’ Sutts 


Mail Onters prone’ 9™¢ LOWEST PRICES. 


New goods in all departments now opened. Silks 
and, Dress Goods a specialty. Satisfaction guaranteed, 


Le Boutillier — zd 
street, 
Brothers, 


NEW YORK. 












Say 
ersaid toa lady of the 
haut-ton (a patient) . 
“ Aa you ladies will 
use them,] recommend 
* Gouraud’s Cream’ 
as the least hariaful of 
all the Skin 
F 








Imperial Hair Regenerator, 


NINETEENTH CENTURY, 











ere in the 

S 8., Canadas, and 

oy d Europe. 

FERD. T. HOPKINS, Manager, 48 Bond St., ranning 
through to main office, 37 Great Jones St., N. Y. 


S dreams you color it. 
lasting. 

We prepare the following shades: 
No. 1. Black. 


LADIES, Mme. JULIAN’S SPECIFIC | St: Dut trown, SP §: Viet Chestnut, 


Is absolutely the only unfailing remedy for removing ** 3. Medium Brown. ** 6. Gold Blond. 


and l/nderwear. 


Lapirs who are unable to examine our 
stock of these goods personally, would find it 


D* T. FELIX GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL | to their advantage to correspond with us. 
CREAM, OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, | The most complete information furnished, 
w, Ga Removes Tun, I | and careful attention given to special orders. 
acu | —— 

big Lord & Tayl 

el 

a5 3 or aylor, 
2 of 

a «< oun terfeit of similar M4 T 
adi Some. De. L.A. 8 Broadway and Twentieth St., N. Y. 


q THE NEW HAIR COLORING OF THE 


For Hair wholly or partially gray. You 
cau restore your hair to its original color, 
have it natural-looking, and nobody 
No lead init. Per- 
fectly harmless, odorless, immediate, and 
Also unequalled for the beard. 





radically and permanently all Superfluous Hair from 
Lips, Cheeks, Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the 
skin,which neither torturous electricity nor any of the 
advertised poisonous stuffs can accomplish. Address 
Mme. JULIAN, 48 Eust 20th St., New York. 





No. 7. Drab or Blonde Cendree. 


Price, $1.50, $2.25, and $3.00. Send sample of hair. 


A little book gives full particulars. 
IMPERIAL CHEMICAL M’F°G CO., 
54 West 23d Street, New York. 
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States and Canada. 


MIGHTY FUNNY — AGenTs WANTED 


AMAN 
ARATOGA 


1AH ALLEN’S WIFE. 


By JOSIAH 
Funny Hits! FunnyCuts! SELLS like Fun !! 


SEE the SPLENDID SUCCE 88 of AGENTS! 
One made a Profit First 3 Weeks of $138!; One First 6 
Days $94.50!; One First 10 Days $145!!; One First 3 
Days $26.50! One First 3 Weeks $103.50!!; Mak- 
ing a Clean Profit in 7 Weeks Work of S5Q0Q!!!. 

It takes off Saratoga /ollies. flirtations. low necks, 
dudes, pug dogs, ete., in the author's inimitable mirth. 
procominsely an ‘The (100) pictures by “Opper” are “just 

illing.” People crazy to et it. Agents are making 
850 to 875 a week. Price $2.50, AGENTS WANTED. Apply to 
HUBBARD BROS. (F) Philada. or Kansas City. 





OZZONI’S 


MEDICATED 


COMPLEXION 


Imparts a brilliant trensparency to the skin 
Removes al! pimples, freckles and discolorations, 


OWDER. : 


EVERY LADY SHOULD SUBSCRIBE TO 


s. T. TAYLOR'S 


For Sale 
s Everywhere. 





Illustrated Monthly Fashion Report, 


ISSUED THE 15th OF EVERY MONTH. 
The cheapest Fashion Journal published. 
Copies, 6 cents. Yearly Subscription, 50 cents. 





LADIES } CURL OR Frizz 


our Hair with the 


IMPROVED Hate Quel 
wear Mair UVUTer, 
d f B i Soili 
IF phentag yey gh 





refunded if not satisfactory. 
FOR SALE BY DEALERS. 


HEATER ACENTS WANTED. 
G. L. THOMPSON, Mfr., 221 Fifth Av., CHIcaGo, 


EW ENCLAND CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC Boston, Mass. 

ARCEST and BEST QUIPPED inthe 

ee cetera neat ata 


Ficctcie Light gs to er a0 wee Fal ~ 
7 ric isl oO Tr week. i 
Sent. 8, 1887. Pe Tiiustfated Calendar, with Hai Been egins 
address E. TOURJEE, Dir., Franklin 8q., + Mass. 


CURLER 





Single | 
Send | 


orders to S. T. TAYLOR, 930 Broadway, N.Y. | 
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Tye tie Sian citar 
ROOZEN’S BULBS 
FOR FALL 
HYACINTHS, TULIPS, CROCUSES, Ete. 
The most Complete Catalogue is published by the famous growers, 
ANT. BOOZEN & SON, Overveen (near Haarlem), Holland, 


PLANTING. 


All orders, large and small, are delivered at express office in New York City for 
United States, and in Toronto for Canada. 
Handsome I)lustrated Catalogue free, upon application to the sole agent for United 


J. TER KUILE (Successor to the late W. H. Boomkamp), 31 Broadway, N. Y. 


A SEASIDE COMPANION. 


As a seaside companion THE 
LABLACHE FACE POWDER 
will enjoy a genuine and enduring 
popularity. This powder is a med- 
lcated preparation. It removes and 
prevents tan, freckles, sunburn, 
redness, pimples, irritation, and all 
blemishes of the skin. It supplies 
a want most sensibly felt by soci- 
ety ladies. It reproduces the bloom 
of youth THE LABLACHE 
FACE POWDER is sold by all re- 
liable druggists, or will be mailed 
c to any address on receipt of a 50- 
cent postal note, or 24 2-cent stamps. BEN. LEVY & 
CO., French Perfumers, 34 West Street, Boston, Mass. 
Mention this paper. 


— 


PARKER’S 
1HAIR BALSAM 


the popular favorite for dressing 
the hair, Restoring color when 
gray, and preventing Dendruff. 
It cleanses the scalp, stops the 
tS hair falling, and is sure to please, 
50c. and $1.00 at Druggists, 


HINDERCORNS. 


The safest, surest and best cure for Corns, Bunions, &c. 
Stopsallpain. Ensures comfort tothe feet. Never tails 
tocure. 15 cents at Druggists. Hiscox & Co., N. ¥. 


“PARTED BANG” 


Made of natural CURLY Hair, 
‘becoming’ to ladies 














ask, with prep’n 

. Cosmetics &c., 

tC.0.D.any where. Send to 
the m’fr for Dllust’d Price-Lists 
E.Burnham, 71 State-st.(Cent’! Music Hall)Chicago 


ARDS Ro Nicest styles you 
y C r ever saw. Book 
W —e 5 aE of Samples free 
to all. Send your address and 2 stamps for mail. Big 
pay for club agents. Holley Card Co., Meriden, Conn. 
t?" 15 new style Gold Leaf Cards, name on, 10c. 





DR. HUMPHREYS’ Book, 144 Pages, 
Cloth, with Steel Engraving, 
Mailed Free, Address, HUMPHREYS’ 
HOMEOPATHIC SPECIFICS, 
109 Fulton Street, N. ¥. 





QEA-SHOR E COTTAGE, for Work- 
K) ing Women, at North Long Branch, 
opened June 15th. Apply daily from 11 to 1 
o’clock and from 7 to 9 o’clock (except Saturday 
evenings) at the 
Youne Women’s Curistian AssOcrATION, 
No. 7 East 15th St., New York, 
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THE RIVAL FLUTE PLAYERS, 


JONES. “ AHA! ME RIVAL SMITH PLAYS So HE QUIETLY PASTES ‘‘ THE ABSCONDING 
A FLUTE SOLO AT THE BONTON CON- CASHIER” JOKE BEFORE A DIFFICULT PASSAGE 
CERT!” IN SMITH’s MUSIC, 
’ ’ Y 
FACETLZA. 


THE DIFFERENCE IN PEOPLE. 

Gorst (to summer-resort landlord). “ What is the ca 
pacity of your hotel ?” 

Lanpiorp. “ That depends. If the guests are New- 
Yorkers, we can take care of a thousand comfortably ; 
but if they are from Boston, I wouldn't dare strain the 
building with more than five hundred.” 

memati 

A firm who advertised fora boy “to do heavy work” 
received but one applicant, and he came in charge of 
his father. 

GENEROUS TO A FAULT. 

“Yes,” said young Featherly, “I induced my girl 
last night to eat three dishes of ice-cream.” 

* Heavens!” exclaimed Dumley, fairly aghast ; “ you 
must have been flush. Where were you—at Del's?” 

“No; at an evening party.” 

et 

Smoked ont—The cigar siump. 

> 

In a summer hotel there always seems to be room 
at the top. 





Cholera mixture—Cucumbers, green apples, etc. 
On a lark—Feathers. 


sionebsiaicalliindimatetses 
In the bright lexicon of speculation there fs nothing 
80 uncertain as a sure thing. 


ones 
AN IMAGINATIVE MIND. 


“Ma,” asked Bobby, “can’t I have my sled brought 
up from the cellar?” 

“ Mercy, Bobby!” said his mother, “ what in the 
world do you want your sled for ?” 

“I want to sit down on it to see if it won't cool me 
off a little,” replied Bobby, who suffers from the heat. 
a ae 

Sure to come—Rent day. 
acumen 
A Freemason may roast to death in August even if 
he d oes belong to the thirty-third degree. 


a aaa 
PUZZLING THE LAUNDRESS. 


A New York young man who arrays himself for his 
slumbers in the imported Indian style recently visited 
a quiet summer resort, and while there sent two sets 
of pajamas to the local washer-woman, In making 
out her bill, the proper names of these garments evi- 
dently gave her much trouble, but after one or two 





SMITH PLAYS ALONG BEAUTIFULLY UN- AHA! THE PUCKER IS DESTROYED 
TIL HE REACHES THE JOKE, WHEN— AND JONES IS REVENGED. 


Hi} 


mM 
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ie 


IGNORANT BUT INGENTOUS. 


false starts she entered them as 2 pra. overalls and 2 OLD GENTLEMAN. “ Now, SIDNEY, TELL ME WHO WAS THE FIRST MAN.” SIDNEY (promptly). “‘ ADAM,” 
jumpers. OLD GENTLEMAN. “VERY GOOD INDEED, WHO WAS THE FIRST WOMAN?” SIDNEY (after some hesitation). ‘* MADAM !”’ 





AEN 
Aske A 











A MATTER OF IDENTIFICATION. 


GENTLEMAN. “I LOST MY PURSE YESTERDAY, AND HAVE CALLED TO SEE IF THE ONE YOU 
ADVERTISED Is IT.” 

FINDER OF LOST PURSE. “ HERE THE PEURSE OI FOUND, sUR. THE FOUR TIN-DOLLAR BILLS 
IN WUN POCKET, TEW FOIVES UN FOUR WUNS IN ANOTHER, AND A SMALL GOLD CHAIN AN’ THRAY 
COLLEUR-BUTTONS IN ANOTHER, JES EZ OI FOUND ET, SUR, AN’ EF YEW KIN PREUVE PROPPUTTY 
BY DISCROIBIN’ THE KONTANTS, AN’ PAYIN’ FUR THE ADVERTISEMENTS, YEW KIN HEV IT, sUR.” 




















WHAT'S A CULT? 

HE (reading, stumbles across it, and asks). “‘ WHAT'S A CULT, ANYHOW, LIB? HERE'S A FEL- 
LOW AT THE ‘CONCORD SCHOOL’ TALKING ABOUT THE PERSISTENCY OF THE ARYAN 
CULT.” 

LIB (larger advantages in education and his refuge when stumped). “A CULT? WHY, YOU 
IGNORANT FRED, A CULT’S—ER—WHY, IT’S WHAT YOU HAVE WHEN YOU ARE CULTI- 
VATED.” 











